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Foreign Trade’s “Pattern of the Future” 


Under Secretary Wayne Chatfield Taylor Speaks to Foreign Traders 


you foreign traders always have had 
much to discuss: you have talked of the 
past, you have talked of the present, of 
course—but, most of all, you have talked 
of the future. Therefore, if I touch only 
priefly on the past and present, and di- 
rect most of my comments to the pattern 
of the future, I believe that I shall be 
carrying on a tradition which you your- 
selves have well established. 

The fact that so many of you are gath- 
ered here today [New York City, May 
18], and so many similar groups are 
meeting in other cities, is of great sig- 
nificance. It proves your belief in the 
future of foreign trade. It indicates 
clearly your desire to make full contri- 
pution to victory, to make your skills and 
your experience the most effective. But, 
most of all, I think that it shows your 
confidence in the future of our country, 
of our ability to fight this war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, of our ability to meet 
whatever problems victory and recon- 
struction will bring. It shows that you 
are not afraid of the future, whatever the 
future may bring. 

There is little that you care to hear 
about the past: you know full well the 
mistakes of the twenties and the thirties. 
I know that you share my conviction that 
we will not repeat them. 


War's First Full Impact Felt by 
Foreign Trade 


As to the present, you foreign traders 
were the first to feel the full impact of 
war. Every market which has been 
closed has immediately affected your 
lives and your livelihoods. Every foreign 
source of raw materials or of finished 
goods which has been shut off has forced 
immediate changes in your activities. 
Each ship which has been sunk or di- 
verted to the business of war has directly 
subtracted from your usefulness and your 
ability to serve your customers. 

Added to these obvious tangible im- 
pacts have been the delays created 
by the business of war itself. Our Nation 
has been improvising its organization, our 
Government has had to learn both what 
todo and how to doit. The growing pains 
have been intense. Before Pearl Harbor, 
even in Government you could find al- 
most any opinion you wanted on the de- 
sirability or the proper timing of any par- 
ticular move. 

In the field of foreign trade, while 
there was general agreement that ex- 
ports should be closely scrutinized, that 
scarce metals should be conserved, and 
that stock-piling of strategic materials 





‘At World Trade Luncheon, New York City, 
May 18, 1942. 


was desirable, there was little unanimity 
of thought on methods. The difficulty 
of assignment of responsibility for car- 
rying out these broad programs and de- 
cisions relating to the timing and execu- 
tion of the important steps in the proper 
consideration of the program presented 
major obstacles to performance. 


Business and Government Learn 
To Work Together 


While these policies were being 
threshed out, men were hurriedly re- 
cruited from civilian pursuits or from 
other governmental departments to man 
the new control organizations, or to sup- 
plement the staffs of existing agencies. 
Many of these men had special skills, 
many of them came from the foreign- 
trade community. Those with special 
skills in world trade often had no expe- 
rience in the work of any government, 
and little knowledge of the organization 
of our own Government. In fact, many 
of them had made it a practice to keep 
as far away from Government as possible. 
When these men entered the service of 
our country they met Government offi- 
cials who were skilled in Government it- 
self, who knew policies and knew how to 
execute them, but who had little special- 
ized knowledge of markets, shipping, 
transportation, and the like. 

While these individuals learned from 
each other, and they had much to ex- 
change in the way of knowledge, you of 
the foreign-trade community had to wait. 
The delays were great in some cases, in 
other cases not long enough, but I be- 
lieve that they were inevitable. 


Herculean Tasks Vigorously 
Attacked 


To attempt to impose full controls on 
a comparatively free economy, and still 
keep the economy going, is at best a 
herculean task. Until Pearl Harbor, 
neither necessity nor urgency were fully 
apparent to the country at large, and 
this attitude naturally conditioned the 
action of Government itself. Since 
Pearl Harbor, the situation has clarified, 
the team is pulling together, and I believe 
that you can look forward to good per- 
formance. We in Washington know it 
is not good enough as yet, especially in 
the transportation and shipping fields, 
but I feel confident that the maximum 
movements of esSential goods will be 
worked out soon on a dependable basis. 

This does not mean that you can ex- 
pect shipping as usual. The war must 
be won, and the urgent needs of released 
peoples must be met before any shipping 


will be available for nonessentials or 
luxuries. It also does not mean that 
regular schedules will be maintained— 
that would make matters entirely too 
simple for Axis submarines. But it does 
mean that the essential goods will move. 

You foreign traders have shown both 
patience and understanding of the dif- 
ficulties which I have mentioned. In ad- 
dition, you have made invaluable con- 
tributions in the way of information and 
suggestion. I would like to take this 
occasion to thank you for this whole- 
hearted cooperation. 


Fundamental Ideas Emerge 


Out of this period of education, im- 
provisation, and cross-purposes, certain 
fundamental ideas dealing with the fu- 
ture have emerged. The fact that these 
ideas have been able to struggle to the 
top at all during a world conflict indi- 
cates, first, their strength and, second, 
that they are intimately connected with 
the conflict itself. Some of these ideas 
have been expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter, others in our cooperative ar- 
rangements with Canada, still others 
in the Rio Resolutions. Only 10 days 
ago Vice President Wallace clearly 
pointed out many things which have been 
recurrent in the thinking of our fellow 
men. 

Partly because I have spent much time 
lately with representatives of the gov- 
ernments of the other American Repub- 
lics, I have been deeply impressed by the 
vitality of their views, by their deep be- 
lief in the principles of democratic ac- 
tion, by their confidence in the future of 
mankind. There is a freshness of ap- 
proach, a lift that you do not find in the 
Old World. 


Pan Americanism: Inspiration 


for the Future World 


I believe that here in this hemisphere, 
almost without our knowing it, there has 
been created the pattern, there has been 
brought into being the inspiration for 
our world of the future. For want of a 
better term—and I do not know that a 
better term is necessary or desirable—we 
can say that the pattern is that of Pan 
Americanism. Pan Americanism is not 
a new idea, but its history has been 
marked by disappointments and by fail- 
ures. It was born in an age of despotism; 
it was born in battle. For years it was 
scoffed at, and its occasional revivals (or 
shall I say struggles to remain alive?) 
were considered mere occasions for flow- 
ery oratory, conferences where men with 
little in common talked about the glories 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Nickel From Cuba 


By Witt L. Batr, Director of Materials, War Production Board 


Cuba, long famed as the “Sugar Bowl 
of the Caribbean,” now promises to be- 
come important as a source for nickel, 
a product surely as vital to our war effort 
as sugar. 

Large deposits of low-grade ores 
blanketing the wooded plateau of north- 
eastern Cuba are to be treated by a com- 
plicated chemical and _ metallurgical 
process to yield nickel for armor plate 
and for other tough steels required for 
warships, planes, tanks, and guns. 

The job is being tackled by Nicaro 
Nickel Co., a new subsidiary of the Free- 
port Sulphur Co., which through another 
subsidiary also produces manganese in 
Cuba. Since early 1940 the company 
has conducted research on nickel recov- 
ery. The work has had the close atten- 
tion of officials and technicians of the 
United States War Production Board 
and other Government agencies. 


R. F. C. Extends $20,000,000 
for Project 


After a technical committee repre- 
senting the Government had approved 
Nicaro’s research results, the WPB au- 
thorized a project for a $20,000,000 plant 
and facilities. The construction is being 
financed by Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and the plant will be operated 
by Nicaro for the Government. 

At the Government’s request, Nicaro 
began purchasing the materials and mak- 
ing construction plams even before the 
final design was completed and final con- 
tracts were signed. The first crew of 
several hundred engineers and workers— 
most of them Cubans—is already on the 
scene, dredging waterways, laying elec- 
tric lines, and building temporary struc- 
tures. 


Canada Is World Source for 
Nickel 


Practically all of the United States’ 
supply of nickel has to be imported. 
With the exception of a very small trickle 
from New Caledonia, the United States 
supply—and Great Britain’s as well— 
comes from one area in Canada. In fact, 
Canada accounts for about 85 percent of 
world nickel production. 

The flow of nickel from Canada, al- 
though at peak levels, has been oOver- 
taken by the mounting needs of the na- 
tional war effort. Nickel was one of the 
first materials to be put under priority 
control and now is under allocation. 
Less essential uses were curtailed months 
ago and finally prohibited entirely. 

In this crisis, Nicaro put its chemists 
and metallurgists on a 24-hour day and 


accelerated its laboratory work. A small 
pilot plant, which Government officials 
subsequently visited and examined, was 
built and put into operation late in the 
summer at Freeport’s sulfur plant in 
Texas. 

The samples treated in the pilot plant 
were from Cuban deposits having a his- 
tory dating back to the 1880’s when the 
first claims were staked. For years, how- 
ever, no one realized that these vast 
stretches of reddish-brown earth and 
rock on the eastern end of Cuba were 
high enough in iron to be an ore. No 
one knew, either, that they contained 
small but important fractions of nickel. 


Early Geologists Overlooked 
Cuba's Nickel 


In 1901 two American geologists 
started from Santiago with a pack train 
bound for the opposite coast of the island. 
They were making a geological report 
for Gen. Leonard Wood. Their pack 
train wound through the jungle-covered 
hills and valleys and, during the course 
of their travels, they crossed the areas 
now to be mined. 

The geologists drew a geological cross- 
section of the district and wrote the 
following description of the hilly region 
reaching back from the sea: 

“Upon the top of this sierra there are 
many large areas which are practically 
level, and these are always covered by a 
thick mantle of red clay, which contains 
a large proportion of iron ore in the form 
of spherical pellets. Locally particles are 
cemented together by ferruginous mate- 
rials, making a spongy mass of brown 
iron ore.” 

The two geologists observed “similar 
cecurrences of shot and massive ore”’ 
elsewhere and reported that the ores were 
called by the Cubans “tierra de perdi- 
gones” or “moco de herrero,” signifying 
shot-soil and blacksmith’s waste, “either 
of which terms is a very apt designation.” 

They made analyses of ores collected 
along the trail between the communities 
of Maygai and San Luis. It is interest- 
ing now to note that, although the per- 
centages of seven different components 
were reported, nickel was not even men- 
tioned. 


Deposits Stretch for Miles 


Later more exhaustive surveys of the 
deposits were made by engineers inter- 
ested in their iron content. It was found 
that they stretch for miles, constituting 
an almost horizontal mantle from a few 
inches to 80 feet in thickness. In these 
later geological reports iron averaging 
about 46 percent and in places nickel 
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in quantities ranging up to 1% pe 
were recorded. Bethlehem Steel Co, 
this ore extensively to produce a Nicke| 
iron widely used in this country. 

In 1909 shipments of iron ore to the 
United States were begun. The follow. 
ing year the International Geologj 
Congress in Sweden, in a publication op 
the world’s iron-ore reserves, estima 
the Cuban deposits to contain aq) 
2,000,000,000 tons. Analyses of the ray 
ore during these early operations revealeg 
an average of 1 percent of nickel. 

Although no nickel was actually pro. 
duced, its existence in these extensive de. 
posits became a fascinating metallurgica) 
nut for scientists to try to crack. §9 
of the best brains in the United Sta 
England, France, Germany, and Japan 
were put to work on the baffling problem 
of recovering nickel from low-grade ores, 


Poland’s Invasion Uncovered 
Cuba’s Nickel 


Shortly after Hitler sent his armies into 
Poland and touched off World War I, 
Freeport officials became interested ip 
solving the riddle of the Cuban deposits. 

Freeport had already had considerable 
experience in concentrating low-grade 
ores. It produced manganese ore at q 
plant near Santiago on the same end, but 
on the opposite coast, of the island. 

To concentrate the low-grade map. 
ganese ores to the grade required for use 
by the American steel industry, Freeport 
devised a new flotation process in which 
manganese particles were unlocked from 
the waste by grinding, were coated with 
an oily emulsion, and were then floated 
away from the noncoated waste particles, 

In early 1940 Freeport sent engineers 
and geologists into the Cuban hills to sink 
test shafts and take nickel-ore samples. 

Experiments were made on possible 
processes for wresting the nickel from 
the combination of iron and other min- 
erals in which it was held fast. Finally 
a way was hit upon that it was thought 
would turn the trick. A technical com- 
mittee appointed by the Government re- 
viewed a detailed report on the proces 
and gave it a preliminary approval pend- 
ing an actual test in a pilot plant. 


Pilot Plant Established in Texas 


A pilot plant was erected at Freeport’s 
sulfur mine near the town of Freeport, 
Tex., and put into operation in late A 
gust of 1941. The committee visited th 
plant in December and January. Afte 
reviewing the results of its operation, 
they pronounced as sound the proces 
upon which the company had bem 
working. 

At the request of the United State 
Government, the preliminary work on th 
plant was begun even before the final 
contracts were signed. Plans were dram 
calling for the construction not only of 
mining plant, metallurgical plant, power 
plant, dock, office, shops, and auxiliaries 
but also a town complete with homes for 
workers, hospital, school, shops, and 
stores. 

The first crew to go to work on the ja 
was made up almost entirely of Cubats 
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and Nicaro plans to draw upon Cuba for 
as much of the employment as possible, 
not only for laborers but for skilled 
workers and technicians as well. 


Nickel an Immensely Vital War 
Material 


Nickel is badly needed to feed the steel 
mills producing the high-strength steels 
for the tools of war. Nickel steels pro- 
tect sailors in warships and soldiers in 
tanks from the destruction of enemy 
shells. ‘They go into vital parts of avia- 
tion engines. ‘They give strength to cru- 
cial structural sections of all the ma- 
chines of war. 

To manufacture armor plate for ships, 
tanks, planes, and personnel carriers, up 
to about 5 percent of nickel with various 
other combinations of metals is added to 
ordinary steel. Although the amount of 
nickel per ton of armor plate is small, 
the total becomes enormous when multi- 
plied by the tremendous tonnage of plate 
that is needed. This one use alone has 
accounted for a great part of the expan- 
sion in nickel requirements. 

Steels for aviation engines need vary- 
ing amounts of nickel, depending upon 
the particular engine part. Some of the 
steels take 20 percent, others 5 percent, 
some 2 percent and 1% percent. They 
are used for such plane parts as valves, 
gears and pinions, rods, cams, shafting, 
axles, bearings, bolts and nuts, and 
frames. Nickel is needed also for gun 
forgings, recoil springs, and _ bullet 
jackets. 

Another nickel-containing essential 
for war is the nickel-chrome stainless 
steels. Generally made with about 8 
percent nickel and 18 percent chrome, 
these steels are used in aircraft for such 
things as firewalls, exhaust manifolds, 
ammunition boxes, bomb-chute devices, 
cable fittings, and superchargers. Be- 
cause of their resistance to the corrosive 
effects of salt water, they are practically 
indispensable to, ship stacks, uptakes 
ventilators, hatches, manholes, doors, 
and moldings. 


Also Vital for Civilian Welfare 


Throughout industry, nickel steels fill 
scores of irreplaceable roles. They are 
used to manufacture machine tools and 
hand tools, agricultural machinery, min- 
ing, excavating and road-building equip- 
ment, oil - well - drilling and_ refinery 
equipment, rolls and dies and shear 
blades for steel-mill machinery, turbines 
and generators for power-generating 
equipment, and locks, valves, and gates 
for dams. 

Stainless steels go into hospital equip- 
ment, cooking utensils, dairy and other 
food-handling machinery, the chemical 
and process industries, textile plants, 
pulp and paper mills, streamlined trains, 
truck tanks and bodies. 

Steels containing 8 to 36 percent 
nickel are used for corrosion resistance 
in chemical, petroleum, paper, textile and 
food-handling industries, for resistance 
grids, exhaust manifolds, and range tops. 

Drastic curtailment of civilian uses of 
nickel was necessary even though the 
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United States and its allies have an over- 
whelming share of the world’s nickel 
sources. Canada produces the _lion’s 
share—with New Caledonia, in the 
hands of the Free French, the next larg- 
est source. There is a smattering of 
nickel produced in Norway, the Soviet 
Union, Burma, Greece, Germany, and the 
Netheriands Indies. 


United States Is World’s Largest 
Nickel Consumer 


While the United States is next door 
to the world’s biggest nickel producer, 
it also is the world’s b:ggest nickel con- 
sumer. In some years it has swallowed 
as much as all other nations combined. 
And its allies, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union, are also big consumers. In 
1938 the three of them used almost twice 
as much as the rest of the world. 

Before the outbreak of the European 
war the Axis reportedly corralled as much 
nickel and nickel ore as it could from 
these world sources. Germany, as well 
as England and France, has been a large 
refiner of nickel, using imported ore or 
matte. Hitler, of course, has taken over 
Norway. Germany has access also to 
Finland where some reServes were being 
developed in 1939. 

The United States produces no pri- 
mary nickel with the exception of a small 
amount recovered as salts in the refining 
of copper. A number of low-grade de- 
posits are known, and the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey are 
seeking ways to recover nickel and other 
metals from them. 


In addition to the Cuban deposits, 


there are low-grade nickel ores in sev- 
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eral other North and South American 
countries, including Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
Brazil, and Chile. 


Nickel Used for Centuries 


Nickel entered into the service of man- 
kind many centuries before it was ac- 
tually identified and isolated as an ele- 
ment. Chinese and Persian coins dating 
as far back as the third century B. C. 
have been found to contain almcst the 
same percentage of nickel as 5-cent 
pieces today. The famous sword and 
dagger blades of ancient times were made 
of nickel-alloyed meteoric iron. 

The early Chinese made ornamental 
objects out of a silvery nickel alloy called 
“Paktong,” prized for its unusual color 
and resistance to wear and tarnish. The 
alloy was later duplicated by the Ger- 
mans and the English in a composition 
called “German silver,” a name later 
changed to “nickel silver.” This alloy, 
still used as a base in silver-plated table- 
ware, is practically -the same as the 
“Paktong” that the Chinese some 2,000 
years ago fashioned into vanity boxes 
and candlesticks. 


Isolated as Element in 1751 


Not until 1751 was nickel isolated as 
an element. This was accomplished by 
the Swedish chemist, Cronstedt, who suc- 
ceeded in distinguishing the metal in a 
refractory copper ore occurring in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. 

This ore was the source not only of the 
first recovered nickel but also of the name 
“nickel” itself. The Saxon miners had 


(Continued on p. 37) 





Tank manufacture: Cuban nickel will play a role in “keeping ’em rolling.” 
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Cork Substitute From Brazil? 


“Pao Santo” Seems To Hold Definite Promise 


By Donatp R. Crone, Department of Commerce 


Cork is important in myriad ways, both 
in military goods and for more ordinary 
purposes. From cork we make gaskets 
which seal the fighting power in our PTs’ 
engines—and stoppers which imprison in 
bottles the carbonated beverages to slack 
our war workers’ thirst. It comes from 
the Mediterranean, an area that might 
conceivably be cut off from us. Supplies 
in this country are not low, but they are 
vital, because we use more than 120,000 
tons of raw cork annually. 

Brazil has several trees whose barks 
make fairly reliable “deputies” for the 
cork of Portugal, Spain, and North 
Africa. The best of these—Pao Santo— 
has been in use for 20 years and is de- 
scribed as the material closest to natural 
cork that a world-wide search has been 
able to uncover. 


Trees by the Millions 


Pao Santo is the bark of the “Angica 
Reyada,” a tree flourishing by the mil- 
lions in the States of Sao Paulo, Goyaz, 
and Minas Gerais. Brazilians use ma- 
chetes or other large knives to strip it 
from the trunks in much the same way 
that peasants in Europe harvest cork. 
Before this “Cortica Nacional” (as many 
Brazilians term it) was properly valued, 
several million trees were cut for fire- 
wood, the bark oeing sold in small lots to 
dealers who assembled and transported 
it to seaport cities. 

Cork is one of the oldest established 
industries of man; Pao Santo has not en- 
tered into direct competition as yet, be- 
cause it could not. To compete it must 
be cheaper, more readily accessible, or 
better than cork. At present Pao Santo 
is none of these, since Brazilian domestic 
consumption has been insufficient to give 
international stature to this growih of its 
lush interior. Only a few firms deal in 
Pao Santo and similar barks. These are 
small and not highly capitalized. 

On arrival at the large seaboard cities, 
Pao Santo is ground and pressed into 
corkboard pipes and walls for insulation 
and has been found satisfactory in pack- 
ing and in cold-storage warehouses. 
Three plants process it into useful mate- 
rials, but estimates vary as to whether 
annual consumption is a few thousand 
or nearly 10,000 tons. It is used success- 
fully, however, and little difficulty is said 
to be encountered in fabricating and 
selling the domestic production. 


Almost As Good As Cork 


To prove its utility, several United 
States firms have experimented with Pao 


Santo, and one adjudged its merits as 85 
percent of cork’s—that was in peace- 
time. The maximum thickness of 6 
inches does not compare with the better 
strippings from the cork oak, and the 
small pieces and heavier weight do not 
permit grading into 30 varieties and 100 
subdivisions, as is possible with cork. 
Pao Santo, however, is practical for 
grinding into powders of many finenesses, 
and this is the greatest use for cork from 
Europe and Africa. More than 60 per- 
cent of all United States cork imports 
end as compositions or compounds. 
Since it is a suitable deputy, there would 
seem to be a potential export market for 
Brazil’s “Cortica Nacional,” especially if 
the Mediterranean area should ever be 
entirely blocked. Naturally, a prerequi- 
site is adequate shipping between the 
American Republics. 

Even in Brazil, Pao Santo does not 
replace, but rather supplements, cork— 
because transportation costs from the 
interior are high, while the expense of 
importing cork, an abundant product, 
easily shipped, is comparatively low. 
Hindrances to wider consumption of Pao 
Santo are shortages of freight cars, of 
baling and handling equipment, and of 
trucks or tractors for hauling it to in- 
terior railroad lines for shipment to the 
coast. 

Perhaps the first step to be taken in 
any possible future expansion of this 
cork-substitute industry would be an en- 
largement of freight-moving facilities. 
Deficiency of transport retards the prog- 
ress of many Latin American industries; 
the condition has persisted for decades. 

Demand for cork has never been so 
great that the Mediterranean countries 
could not supply it, although the past 
century has witnessed several wide 
swings in international requirements. 
Shipping costs have long been reasonable 
from the Gibraltar area because United 
States exports overbalanced imports; by 
contrast, rates on bulky goods from South 
America are high. Techniques in han- 
dling cork have been improving for cen- 
turies, and expansion in demand has been 
paced both by increased production and 
invention of synthetic substitute. Ships, 
though, are the key to cork supplies and 
likewise to the advisability of enlarging 
the output of nearby cork replacements. 

Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
the United States consume 85 percent 
of all the world’s cork. The United 
States manufactures thousands of prod- 
ucts from 40 percent of the average an- 
nual world supply of 250,000 to 300,000 
metric tons. 

Portugal, Spain, France, and Italy con- 
trol most of the 4,400,000 acres of cork 


forests in Europe and Africa, and 70 per. 
cent of the production originates in the 
two countries first mentioned. 


Properties Similar 


Cork is thick, soft, light, porous, water. 
repellent, resilient, and tough. Pap 
Santo is most of these in lesser degree. 
Perhaps it cannot be as economically 
treated and processed as its older co 
because its physical characteristics are 
not identical. Research as bold as that 
which blew off all ceilings on limits of 
United States bomber construction may, 
however, greatly extend our knowledge 
of the usefulness and availability of the 
natural products in this hemisphere, 

A completely cellular substance, cork’s 
volume is a little over 50-percent air, 
captive in and between the cells. Only 
one-quarter as heavy as water, and one 
of the lightest common solids, cork is 
compressible, resilient, and resists mois- 
ture, fire, and liquids. Cork has a high 
frictional quality, low thermal conduc- 
tivity, and absorbs vibration, yet is inert 
and chemically stable. Pao Santo also 
has these qualities to some extent. 

Pao Santo can be cut earlier and more 
often than cork-oak strippings. Earli- 
est harvesting of cork comes after the 
twentieth year, Pao Santo can be taken 
from trees 12 years old; cork does not 
yield a second crop for another 10 years, 
Pao Santo can be stripped every 5 years. 
Until it is about 40 years old, the cork oak 
does not produce a quality bark—and 
then only 60 percent grades standard or 
above. The Brazilian tree may provide 
more low-grade cork in proportion to age 
and effort than the true Quercus Suber 
of Iberia. The cork tree, on the other 
hand, may supply us with better mate- 
rial over ‘ts 150-year life span—tut 
“Time is Short” and quality less essential 
than tonnage supplies and proximity. 
Pao Santo might be able to give us both 
tonnage and time. 

We make billions of stoppers annually; 
these form the principal need for true 
cork. Even here Pao Santo can be 4 
satisfact:-ry replacement; it can kk 
ground, made into sheets, laminated, and 
cut to size. This adds cxpense but still 
gives us what we want. Major ma 
tha‘ cork contributes to industry—stop- 
pers, insulation, composition products, 
tiles, and marine goodis—can nearly all 
be imitated by Pao Santo, if domestic 
substitutes are not available. Material 
competitive with cork form a Cross-set 
tion of manufacturing—asbestos, glass, 
rock and mineral wools, rubber, 
metals, and molded compounds. Metals 
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chemical compounds are even more 
“ritical” than cork and enter more dra- 
tically into military weapons and 
modern war. Their scarceness, too, in- 
dicates that acquisition of a natural sub- 
stitute or alternate for cork, not depend- 
at on other strategic supplies, may be a 
per wartime project similar to the 
ng of guayule while the Japanese 
pamper Eastern rubber production and 
plock our access to it. 

Seasonal conditions do not impede the 
gripping of “Angica Reyada,” the Pao 
ganto tree; after each good rain Brazil- 
jans work especially hard to gather large 
socks Of bark. Farmers, large and 
small, own the trees, and very probably 
would cooperate to help increase their 
parvests. But they must have bags to 
ship the bark and trucks to haul it from 
seattered country stands to pcints of ex- 

or processing. 

Science knows Pao Santo, and has 
named several Brazilian cork-producing 
trees Piptadenia Incuriale and Pipta- 
denia Colomnrina. Engineers may bet- 
ter judge the quality of this “Cortica Na- 
cdonal” by its transmission coefficient of 
0037K° C. H. M3 0° C. The specific 
weight is 140 to 145 kilograms per cubic 
meter; a ton bale is reported to occupy 
135 cubic feet. 


Pao Santo Is No Industrial 
Mystery 


Some United States firms have tried 
Pao Santo and like it. One internation- 
ally known concern, not directly connect- 
ed with the cork business, told trade ob- 
servers: “We have made extensive tests 
on this product, which has been processed 
into insulation, and find it the exact 
counterpart of Portugai cork with one 
exception—that it cannot be used for 
bottle stoppers, as it does not. have the 
proper structure. For cork flooring and 
many other uses to which cork is put, it 
should meet the specifications, thus con- 
serving the stock of Portuguese cork now 
available in the United States.” In the 
opinion of a cork engineer, “Pao Santo 
might be particularly good for the manu- 
facture of acoustical tilc, for insulation 
for low-temperature refrigerated cases 
and coolers, and cork board in general.” 
Both these appraisals, made within the 
past year. represent modern engineering 
views. 

The cost of exporting ‘“Angica Reyada” 
is affected by the circumstance that it 
passes through several hands before ac- 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Papain From the Pawpaw 


By Evetyn M. ScHwarztrauBer, Department of Commerce 


War developments in the East have 
tended to intensify our search in the 
‘Western Hemisphere for raw materials 
formerly obtained largely, if not entirely, 
from India, Ceylon, the Netherlands In- 
dies, and other areas in the Indian Ocean 
region, 

Some of these commodities are vital to 
our national economy. Others are of 
interest to small groups only and are im- 
ported in relatively small quantities; 
they are, nevertheless, important to cer- 
tain industries and are therefore worthy 
of consideration in the total trade pic- 
ture. 

Papain, which for years has been ob- 
tained very largely from Ceylon, falls in 
the latter category. In 1940, the latest 
full-year period for which import statis- 
tics are available for publication, receipts 
by the United States amounted to 225,408 
pounds, Ceylon supplying about 68 per- 
cent of the total. The United States has 
been Ceylon’s best papain customer for 
the last 8 or 10 years. In recent years 
the production of papain has made prog- 
ress in Africa, particularly in Tanganyika. 
Japan was also making progress on one 
of its mandated islands. Ceylon, how- 
ever, continues to be the leading world 
source for papain. 

Details of our 1940 imports are shown 
in the following table: 














Countries Pounds 

Ceylon. ...-..- sos hi ley ale ah eanipiaeh ee taaie doulas 173, 032 
Dy Ste BRL... 5... sp anndsoecesedieed 18, 517 
United Kingdom : 1 16, 622 
Union of South Africa 11, 141 
Tharland. ._--- , 300 
Seine iigainie 2, 480 
PIES o asin ou cdone cceteepeechauabe 316 
Total... 255, 408 

1 In all probability this amount was produced in Cey- 


Jon or other Indian Ocean areas. 


Papaya Fruit Flourishes in Parts 
of United States 


Papain is the dried juice of the papaya 
fruit. Also known as the papaw, paw- 
paw, or melon tree (technically the 
Carica papaya in Ceylon, the Asimina 
triloba in America, the papaya flour- 
ishes in the island of Ceylon from sea 
level to an altitude of 3,000 feet. Florida 
has built up a sizable papaya-fruit in- 
dustry, commercial plantings totaling 
several hundred acres. The papaya is 
also cultivated in Texas along the Rio 
Grande to some degree and in California 
to a lesser degree under glass. This in- 
dustry is of course developed in Mexico, 
Central America, and throughout the 
West Indies. 


A Food Delicacy 


Various food products have been de- 
veloped, such as papaya preserves, jellies, 
candies, carbonated drinks, sirups, and 
marmalades, all ranking high in vitamins 
A and C. It has not been established, 
however, that the fresh papaya and its 
products retain all of the digestive prop- 
erties of crude papain. Resembling a 
palm tree with its long trunk and crest 
of broad leaves, the pawpaw grows to a 
height of about 20 feet, and its melon- 
shaped fruit, which hangs in grotesque 
clusters from the trunk, sometimes 
attains the size of a football. 


Papain Is Scratched From Fruit 


To obtain the latex or milk of the 
pawpaw, a few scratches are made in the 
full-grown but green fruit with a bone or 
bamboo knife while the fruit is still on 
the tree. The melons may be tapped 
every 4 or 5 days or at longer intervals 
until they cease to yield. This operation 
usually takes place in the early morning 
while the latex is flowing freely. Care 
is taken to catch the “tears” in a glass 
or porcelain container, since any metal in 
contact with the latex turns it dark and 
reduces its value. The coagulated latex 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Living and Ofhce 
Operating Costs 


in Argentina 


Business connections and other rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
Argentina, always extensive and vitally 
important to the nationals of both coun- 
tries, are continuing vigorously and with 
mutual benefit under the exigencies of 
World War II. To that great. Good 
Neighbor nation south of the Equator 
many American representatives are now- 
adays proceeding—intending, in numer- 
ous cases, to remain for Several years. 

Such prospective residents of Buenos 
Aires or other Argentine cities will be 
confronted in some respects by unfamiliar 
situations. Their personal convenience 
and comfort and the successful transac- 
tion of their business will depend, to a 
marked degree, upon advance knowledge 
of the local living conditions and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the operation of 
a business office. The purpose of the fol- 
lowing article is to provide the essential 
data. 

The prices herein cited are those cor- 
responding to the standard of living 
which the foreign representatives of im- 
portant American firms are expected to 
maintain. Because of the outbreak of 
war toward the close of 1939—and not- 





Courtesy RKO, “The March of Time.” 
Modern and commodious apartments are available. 


withstanding the efforts of the Argentine 
Government to control prices—living 
costs have risen somewhat. The prices 
stated in this discussion are those which 
prevailed in Argentina in April 1940. 
Current prices are not available. 

The official Argentine National Depart- 
ment of Labor calculated in October 1941 
that the cost-of-living index was 99.9, 
compared with 96.7 for April 1940, and the 
general index of prices was 158.8, against 
128.3 for the earlier month. 

Nearly all of the increase is accounted 
for by rising food prices, which have in- 
creased about 4 percent since the middle 
of 1941, and there are indications that 
further increases for such items will take 
place. 

In general, it may be stated that, as 
of early 1942, food prices were rising; 
clothing costs were continuing compara- 
tively high but steady; lighting costs were 
running somewhat lower; fuel costs had 
risen slightly; and general expenditures 
were fairly constant. 

The information contained in this ar- 
ticle applies to Buenos Aires only. Ac- 
commodations and living costs in other 
parts of the Republic will vary accord- 
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ing to location, but in general costs 
standards are lower elsewhere than in 
the capital of the Republic. 


Foreign Exchange 


There are five different rates in the 
present exchange system of Argenting 
These vary with the classification of the 
product in question according to the fo}, 
lowing categories: (1) Merchandise cop. 
sidered indispensable and not obtainable 
in Great Britain or neighboring South 
American countries, (2) necessary byt 
not indispensable goods, (3) goods not 
considered necessary, (4) automotiye 
equipment and agricultural machinery 
and (5) articles for which no exchange 
is granted and which, therefore, cannot 
be imported into Argentina. 

Because these rates vary with the prog. 
uct as well as the country from which 
imported and are subject to constant 
changes, no general rate for calculating 
the values of imported goods is obtaip. 
able. For general purposes, the prices 
shown in this report in paper pesos may 
be converted to United States currency 
at the “free” rate of 4.23 pesos to the 
dollar or approximately $0.24. 


General Description 


Argentina ranks second among the 
South American republics in area and 
population, and first in commercial im- 
portance. It has an area of 1,083,506 
square miles, a maximum length of 2,609 
miles and a maximum width of 1,05 
miles. 

Most of Argentina lies within the tem. 
perate zone and has a mean annual tem- 
perature of 63° F., with an average rain- 
fall of about 34 inches. The seasons are 
the reverse of those in the United States, 
with the winter months coming from 
June to September and summer from De- 
cember to April. The minimum tem- 
perature of a long-time record was 22° 
F.; lowest average monthly minimum js 
41°; and the mean winter temperature is 
not more severe than that of Savannah, 
Ga. Severe storms are not known. Snow 
has fallen in Buenos Aires only once in 
several years. 

Health conditions in Buenos Aires are 
good. With modern systems of sewage 
disposal and water supply, the city has 
been kept relatively free from epidemics, 
Diseases prevalent in Buenos Aires are 
the same that might be found in any 
large city of the United States. Vae- 
cination against smallpox, which is com- 
pulsory, and vaccination against diph- 
theria should be administered before 
leaving the United States. If one plans 
to travel through the interior of the 
country, it is also advisable to be vat- 
cinated against typhoid fever. 

The population of the Republic of Ar- 
gentina was 13,129,700 on January 1, 
1941, according to an official estimate. 
Population of principal cities: Buenos 
Aires (Federal Capital), 2,364,263; Ro- 
sario, 513,000; Cordoba, 274,000; la 
Plata, 126,000: and Tucuman, 158,000. 
There are 36 cities in the country having 
more than 25,000 inhabitants. It has 
been estimated that 85 percent of the 
population is of European ancestry. 
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stuff prices . . 





| the facts. 


spanish is the language of the country. 
Use of the metric system is compulsory 
jn commerce and industry. 


Hotels 


Hotel accommodations, similar to 
those in the United States, may be ob- 
tained at any price and quality. Among 
the leading hotels, rates for single room 
without meals vary from 4 to 20 pesos 
per day; for single room with meals from 
7 to 30 pesos per day; for double room 
without meals from 8 to 35 pesos per 
day; for double room with meals from 14 
to 55 pesos per day. The prices quoted 
by a leading residential hotel for the 
four types of accommodation just men- 
tioned are 10, 19, 24 ,and 32 pesos, re- 
spectively. Rooms are furnished with 
path. During the tourist season, from 
December to March, hotels in Buenos 
Aires are crowded. 


Housing 


Unfurnished houses can be had but 
are generally of such dimensions as to 
require a great deal more furniture than 
an average person would bring with him. 
Small, unfurnished houses, however, can 
be found in the suburbs—which are 15 
to 45 minutes’ distance from the center 
of the city either by automobile or by 
excellent train service. During recent 
years, the city of Buenos Aires has seen 
the construction of many new and thor- 
oughly modern apartment houses. 

Unfurnished apartments of from 3 to 5 
rooms and unfurnished houses of 4 to 6 
rooms (those numbers do not include 
kitchen, bath, or servant’s quarters) cost 
from 200 to 400 pesos per month, de- 
pending upon their location and con- 
dition. However, some local representa- 
tives of American firms pay 600 to 900 
pesos per month for better-appointed 
apartments situated in the preferred 
residential section of the city. 

The cost of furnished apartments is 
generally 100 to 250 pesos above the 
unfurnished rentals. All houses and 
apartments, without exception, are 
equipped with complete bath and kitchen 
fixtures, and apartments are equipped 
with central heating and hot-water sys- 
tems and, in most cases, with electric 
refrigerators. Several buildings are air- 
conditioned. 


Household Expenses 


Domestic electric-rate schedules are 
determined in most cases by the number 
of rooms and their areas. On a room 
basis, the charge for the first 3 kilowatt- 
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What to do about furniture . . 
What kinds of clothing you will require . 
. The transportation facilities . 
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( Planning to take up residence in Buenos Aires for a while? 
If so, you'll need to know what apartment rentals are... 
. What wages servants get .. . 


. . The ruling food- 
. . The situation 
This article presents 


hours a room is at the rate of 0.10 gold 
peso (5.22 cents United States) a kilo- 
watt-hour. Excess consumption is at 
the rate of 0.05 gold peso (2.61 cents 
United States) a kilowatt-hour. The 
energy consumption of electric ranges 
and water heaters is charged for at 0.03 
gold peso (1.57 cents United States) a 
kilowatt-hour. The electric current sup- 
plied is mostly alternating 50 cycles, 220 
volts for lighting and 380 volts for 
power. Direct current at 220/440 volts 
is supplied in sections of Buenos Aires 
and in many small communities. 

Gas for domestic use costs 0.205 paper 
peso per cubic meter. The probable an- 
nual cost of electricity and gas for an 
apartment varies from about $100 to $300 
(United States currency), according to 
the number of rooms and fixtures. 

The season that requires artificial 
heating extends from May to October. 
Most of the houses in the central and 
nearby residential sections which would 
be of interest to an American representa- 
tive have central heating using either 
coal or fuel oil. In the more distant resi- 
dential sections wood and coal stoves and 
electric heaters are generally used. As 
Argentina is entirely dependent upon for- 
eign sources for its supplies of coal, prices 
for that fuel are very high and, since the 
start of World War II, have advanced 
further. Anthracite coal costs about 
$US16 per short ton, and soft coal about 
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$12 per ton. Kerosene is about $US0.19 
per gallon. 

Water charges for consumption by do- 
mestic users are very complicated—col- 
lections being made for water used, for 
sewage, and for storm drainage. These 
charges are based on the amount of rent 
collected by the owner of the building, 
as follows: 3 percent of the rent for 
water; 2 percent of the rent for sew- 
age; and 1 percent of the rent for storm 
drainage. Based on the average rents 
paid by Americans in Buenos Aires, the 
charges run from $5 to $9 United States 
per month. Private homes with gardens 
using water pay on a different scale of 
$0.0353 United States per cubic yard, plus 
$0.23 per month for the meter. The 
water supply of the city is generally con- 
sidered safe for cooking and drinking, 
although in some of the suburbs water 
should be both filtered and boiled before 
drinking. 

Telephones for household use are 10.70 
pesos per month plus a fee of 15 pesos 
for installation. 

The social customs of Argentina do not 
approve of the matron of the house do- 
ing the housework, and the employment 
of servants is universal. The average 
American household in Buenos Aires has 
two servants. The wages for female do- 
mestics are about 80 pesos a month and 
of male servants about 100 pesos a 
month. 


Take Furniture With You If 
You Plan to Stay 


Persons intending to spend a number 
of years in Argentina are advised to 
take furniture with them—because it is 
expensive to import American-made fur- 
niture later on, because prices of fur- 
niture of American or European origin 
are high, and because there is no danger 

(Continued on p. 36) 





In Buenos Aires’ lofty office buildings, many U. S. businesses are represented. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rice: Guaranteed Prices to Producers 
and Maximum Sale Prices Established.— 
Guaranteed prices paid to producers for 
rough rice delivered in Buenos Aires, 
and maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for milled rice have been estab- 
lished in Argentina, by a decree issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture on April 
14, 1942. 

The new prices became effective on 
May 14, 1942, and are as follows: 


Rough rice, delivered in Buenos Aires: 


Carolina: Pesos per 100 
kilograms 
From Litoral zone_____-_-_--_- 30. 00 
From North zone............ 28. 50 
Glace: 
From Litoral zone__---.-.---- 28. 00 
From North zone_.____._--_-_- 26. 50 


Bulk rice, sales to wholesalers or dealers 
in Buenos Aires: 


Carolina: Pesos per 
kilogram 
Be ETE 0. 52 
gt .47 
Glace: 
i. xs | . 47 
S| ee ae . 42 
ey Ee . 37 
At retail, sales in Buenos Aires: 
Carolina: Pesos per 
kilogram 
ee * Seer 0. 65 
Sy. SES - 60 
3 re . 60 
eg eT a . 55 
IT tet ciick ang Soesihtieseneniis - 50 


Trade sources early in April estimated 
the 1942 rice harvest at 110,000 metric 
tons. If the harvest actually yields this 
amount, it will be the highest in Argen- 
tine rice production. Domestic require- 
ments in 1941 were estimated at about 
95,000 metric tons of milled rice. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Bolivian economy during April con- 
tinued at far above average levels. The 
high volume of mineral exports, excellent 
agricultural prospects, a slight decline 
in the cost-of-living index, and the an- 
ticipation of financial assistance from the 
United States contributed to the optimis- 
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Packing Complaint 


Commenting upon the increased 
use of cardboard cartons as pack- 
ing mediums for goods shipped 
from the United States, a South 
African importer has made the 
following observations: 

“In the case of certain commodi- 
ties cardboard cartons are admir- 
able, but, for heavy goods and 
those particularly susceptible to 
pilferage; their use is not only 
causing importers the loss and 
damage of goods, but also unneces- 
sary congestion on quays where 
examination has to be held before 
delivery is effected. 

“It recently happened that a 
client of ours lost more than half 
of a consignment of watches 
packed in two cartons, and we are 
continually lodging claims for 
shortages of stockings so packed.” 
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tic outlook. March shipments of tin, 
tungsten, antimony, and copper, as well 
as such secondary products as quinine 
salts, were larger than in the preceding 
month. The Bolivian Government an- 
nounced that the International Tin Com- 
mittee in London had recommended re- 
newal of the international tin agreement. 
Contracts for the purchase of antimony 
and copper by the Metals Reserve Co. 
of the United States were favorably re- 
ceived by Bolivian producers who prefer 
a fixed price control for a specified pe- 
riod to the uncertainties of a fluctuating 
market. 

The Bolivian -press reported the pro- 
posed formation of the Bolivian Devel- 
opment Corporation, with an authorized 
capital of $25,000,000. The Corporation 
will be a private organization, although 
enjoying certain privileges granted by the 
Government, and will finance agricul- 
tural, industrial, and road-building proj- 
ects. Plans for the development of the 
oil industry include the construction of 
an oil refinery near La Paz, the purchase 
of locomotives and tank cars, and the 
drilling of new wells in the Sanandita 
field. 


AGRICULTURE 


Prospects for the 1942 harvest are re- 
ported as excellent, with yields of pota- 
toes, corn, barley, and cereal crops, now 
being harvested, exceeding expectations. 
Production of rice is expected to supply 
approximately one-third of total domes- 
tic requirements, and the cereal crops of 
the Departments of Cochabamba and La 
Paz are reported to be the best in years. 
Unfavorable weather conditions in south- 
eastern Bolivia, however, have caused 


considerable damage to crops in that 
area. 

The Government authorized the im- 
portation of 12,000 tons of sugar during 
April, for sale at an officially fixed price, 
and the purchase of all domestically 
grown wheat by the National Wheat 
Committee. Prices for the current wheat 
crop have been fixed at from 95 to 120 
bolivianos per quintal of 46 kilograms, 
the price varying with the Department in 
which the wheat was grown. 


Transport and Communication 


Bolivia-Argentina Railway Relations. — 
Press reports that the Bolivian Govern- 
ment was considering a transfer of the 
Atocha-Villazon Railroad, between Bo- 
livia and Argentina, to the North Ar- 
gentine Railway for operation were fa- 
vorably received. Both Governments 
appointed commissions to study the 
transportation problems between the two 
countries. A proposed railroad treaty 
between Bolivia and Chile to provide 
more rapid service and a more complete 
use of rolling stock was also reported 
under consideration. 

Air-Freight Projects.— Experimental 
flights were made recently to test the 
transportation of ordinary freight by air- 
plane to the Department of Beni, and the 
carrying of crude rubber and shelled nuts 
on the return trips. An increase in rates 
for freight shipments and excess bag- 
gage carried by planes was authorized 
by the Government. 


Brazil 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Chemicals, Electrical Products, Agri- 
cultural Machinery, and Tools: Export 
License Regulations Issued.—Regulations 
for the issuance of Brazilian export 
licenses for chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal products, surgical, optical, photo- 
graphic, and electrical materials, and 
agricultural machinery, and tools in 
general, have been issued by the Min- 
istry of Finance. The export licenses 
will be issued by the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil, which 
will make studies of conditions in in- 
ternal markets, including data on stocks, 
of those products subjects to an export 
license. 

The export license will consist of 4a 
declaration of the Export-Import De- 
partment that it approves exportation, 
and will show the name of the Brazilian 
exporter, the name of the buyer in the 
foreign country, and the value, nature, 
and origin of the product. The exporta- 
tion of products, materials, or machinery 
included in the general classes mentioned 
above will not be permitted if they are 
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necessary for consumption in the in- 
ternal market, or if they are otherwise 
necessary in the country. 

Brazilian customs authorities will per- 
mit the exportation of those articles only 
when the shipping documents include 
the following: (a) The export license of 
the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil; (b) a “certificate of 
conference” issued in accordance with 
the requirements of decree law No. 3032 
of February 7, 1941, which established the 
export license regime for basic products 
and materials, chemical products, ma- 
chinery and tools, aviation equipment, 
and certain minerals. The “certificate 
of conference” is a document issued by 
the Brazilian National Federation of 
Industry, which indicates the name and 
address of the exporting firm, the origin 
of the merchandise, its destination, 
nationality, weight, and value, and the 
raw materials entering into its compo- 
sition. 

The regulations provide that in issuing 
the export license, the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil should 
pear in mind the regulations concerning 
export licenses and priority concessions 
in the United States. 


{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
22, 1941, for notice of establishment of export 
licenses for basic products and materials, 
chemical products, machinery and_ tools, 
aviation equipment, and certain minerals, 
for countries other than the American Re- 
publics; and FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 23, 1942, for notice of export license 
requirement for chemicals, electrical prod- 
ucts, agricultural machinery, and tools.]} 


Vegetable Oils: Exportation to French 
West Indies Prohibited —Exportation of 
vegetable oils of any kind to the French 
West Indies has been prohibited in 
Brazil, by an order issued by the Director 
of Exchange of the Bank of Brazil, at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 
Poor Tourist SEASON IN BAHAMAS 


The first quarter of the year, which is 
generally the height of the tourist sea- 
son in the Bahamas, was characterized 
in 1942 by a large decrease in the number 
of tourists visiting the islands. This 
decline brought home the realization that 
the prosperity of the Bahamas is largely 
dependent on this trade. The fact that 
the season was going to be unsuccessful 
did not become apparent until the end 
of January when nearly all hotel reser- 
vations were canceled. With one excep- 
tion, all large hotels have been closed and 
hundreds of natives thrown into the 
ranks of the unemployed. A few tour- 
ists have visited the islands, coming by 
air, but these stayed only a short time. 
Daily air-line service continues to the 
United States, but the demand for out- 
ward service exceeds inward service— 
and toward the end of the quarter book- 
ings were difficult to obtain sooner than 
10 days in advance. 

As a result of the disappointing tour- 
ist season, sales of articles imported spe- 
cially for the tourist trade have been low. 
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Moreover, merchants who anticipated a 
good business are greatly overstocked 
with woolens, china, piece goods, and 
other merchandise, some of which is 
difficult to carry over to the next season 


-because of the climate. The movement of 


other items, especially of imported arti- 
cles for consumption in the country, how- 
ever, continues to be brisk. No commer- 
cial failures or business liquidations oc- 
curred during the period under review. 


BaHAMAsS UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Unemployment, aggravated by the fail- 
ure of the vacation season, as mentioned, 
has been a matter of serious concern to 
the local authorities. At present, the 
government is seeking a suitable 200- 
acre site on New Providence Island to 
provide the unemployed with agricultural 
work. The plan is to transport the work- 
ers to the farm site by trucks and to 
return them home in the evening until 
such time as roads are built and buildings 
erected to house them at the place of em- 
ployment. As a long-term plan, it is an- 
ticipated that many of these new workers 
will be absorbed by private enterprises, 
while some will be used in a settlement 
scheme in the Out Islands. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cocoa, Nutmegs, and Mace: Export Du- 
ties Increased by Grenada.—Export du- 
ties on cocoa, nutmegs, and mace ex- 
ported from Grenada have been in- 
creased, effective March 13, 1942, accord- 
ing to a report of April 26, 1942, from 
Barbados. The new rates of export duty 
are as follows (old rates in parentheses) : 
Cocoa: 6d. per hundredweight plus 20 
percent of the net price in excess of 5d. 
per pound (6d. per hundredweight plus 
20 percent of the net price in excess of 
6d. per pound); nutmegs: 6d. per hun- 
dredweight plus 20 percent of the net 
price in excess of 4d. per pound (6d. per 
hundredweight plus 20 percent of the net 
price in excess of 444d. per pound); 
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mace: 1s. per hundredweight plus 20 per- 
cent of the net price in excess of Is. 4d. 
per pound (1s. per hundredweight plus 
20 percent of the net price in excess of 
ls, 6d. per pound). 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Specified Gums, Resins, and Other 
Items, Designated as Chemicals and Sub- 
ject to Orders of the Chemical Control- 
ler —The Department of Munitions and 
Supply has designated certain gums, 
resins, colors, pigments, and other items 
as chemicals, and thus subject to the 
orders of the Chemical Controller, who 
is authorized to control, restrict, and 
regulate the production, sale, distribu- 
tion, consumption, and use of chemicals 
necessary or useful for war purposes, 
according to an order dated April 28, 
1942, published in the Canada Gazette 
of May 5, Ottawa. 

The articles included in the list are as 
follows: natural gums, resins, and bal- 
sams excepting those used in paint, var- 
nish, or other protective coatings gener- 
ally referred to as varnish gums; 
synthetic gums and resins; crude drugs 
and their derivatives; aromatic chemi- 
cals and essential oils whether natural 
or synthetic; dry colors and pigments; 
metallic soaps and dryers; and albumens, 
including dried blood when for industrial 
use. 

Virgin Lead: Acquisition by Purchase 
or Other Means Prohibited Unless Ap- 
proved by Metals Controller —From May 
2, 1942; no person in Canada may pur- 
chase or otherwise acquire any virgin 
lead from anyone who owns or operates 
a primary smelter, except upon written 
approval of the Metals Controller, by 
order of the Controller dated May 2, pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of May 9, 
Ottawa. 








this impossible. 





Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


(Third in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
“Autarchy Is Ruinous,” Fascism Perverts Reason 


According to reasonable standards of economic soundness and popular welfare, 
autarchy is a ruinous policy [the writer is referring specifically to Italy]. Complete 
self-sufficiency is, of course, impossible for the existing Italian economy. Even to 
move partially toward that goal calls for expensive investments in machinery and 
plant—investments that would better go into fields of production in which Italy has 
a comparative advantage over other countries. Autarchy reduces the flow of inter- 
national trade and narrows still further the export opportunities. _ : 4 

Italy’s poverty in capital and natural resources make economic nationalism highly 
undesirable. The Italians cannot raise enough food to teed themselves, although 
the country is largely agricultural. The paucity of coal and iron and other basic raw 
materials hampers the heavy industries with relatively high production costs. 

In a rational world economy, the material well-being of the Italians would be 
served by opportunities for emigration, and by an exchange of their fruits and vege- 
tables, wines and cheeses, textiles and glass, their scenic, climatic, and cultural riches 
for the wheat, cotton, and machinery of other peoples. : 

International peace, freedom of trade, and migration, would be of especial advan- 
tage to Italy. The intrusion of non-rational factors into the world order have made 


Fascism itself is the most cruel evidence of the perversion of reason. : 
(From “The Corporate State in Action,” by Carl T. Schmidt, Lecturer in Eccnomics at 
Columbia University. Publisher: Oxford University Press, New York and Toronto.) 
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Nonferrous Metal Scrap: Purchase, 
Sale, and Other Transactions Prohibited 
Except Under License or Release from 
Metals Controller.—The purchase, sale, 
and other dealing in nonferrous metal 
scrap are under the control of the Metals 
Controller, and persons handling such 
scrap are subject to licenses or releases 
issued by the Controller, according to an 
order effective April 30, 1942, published 
in the Canada Gazette of May 5, Ottawa. 

Persons must be holders of uncanceled 
licenses issued by the Controller in order 
to carry on the business of buying and 
preparing nonferrous metal scrap for 
selling, exchanging, or otherwise dis- 
posing of such scrap to persons operat- 
ing a smelter or a foundry or to an in- 
got producer, or for smelting, or con- 
verting such scrap into ingots. A re- 
lease from the Controller is required 
(with certain exceptions) in order to 
purchase, or otherwise acquire, sell, loan, 
or transfer such scrap, by gift or other- 
wise. 

“Nonferrous metal scrap” means the 
following materials, and includes gates, 
risers, sprues, turnings, clippings, skim- 
mings, punchings, and grindings: No. 1 
copper wire; No. 1 heavy copper; copper 
band shavings; composition or red brass 
scrap of designated classifications; all 
types of aluminum, nickel and zinc scrap, 
and zinc dross, containing over 50 percent 
of such materials by weight; and all types 
of scrap lead, scrap tin, tinny drosses, and 
lead drosses consisting of material of 
more than 40 percent tin or lead by 
weight. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Castor Oil and Soybean Oil: Duty- 
Free Entry from All Sources When for 
Specified Uses——Castor oil and soybean 
oil are admitted free of duty from all 
sources, effective May 1, 1942, when for 
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use in the processing of leather, the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes, or 
in the processing of teztile fibers, includ- 
ing the finishing of fabrics, under a 
new tariff item (No. 278e) established 


by order in council of April 30 and pub-. 


lished in Customs Memorandum Series 
D No. 47 of May 4, Ottawa. 

The previous rate on castor oil and 
soybean oil for the purposes mentioned, 
when imported into Canada from the 
United States, was 20 percent ad valorem 
(item 711), though some castor oil of a 
pharmaceutical grade used in industry 
is dutiable at 1742 percent (item 208t). 

The above oils, when imported from 
non-Empire sources, are still subject to 
the war exchange tax of 10 percent of 
the value and also to the requirement 
of an import permit under Part Two of 
Schedule One of the War Exchange 
Conservation Act. 

Wooden Barrels, Used or Second- 
hand: Export Selling Prices Acceptable 
as Values for Ad Valorem Import 
Charges.—The Minister of National 
Revenue has authorized the acceptance 
of export selling prices as the basis of 
valuation for Canadian duty and other 
import charges on used or second-hand 
wooden barrels, effective January 2, 
1942, according to Appraisers’ Bulletin 
Miscellaneous No. 37, Supplement No. 7, 
of May 4, Ottawa. 

The regular duty on wooden barrels is 
20 percent ad valorem and the war ex- 
change tax is 10 percent. The sales tax 
is 8 percent, based on the duty-paid 
value. 

Draw-back of Duty and Taxes on Im- 
ported Goods to be Used in Construction 
of Alaska Highway.—By order in council 
of May 4, 1942, imported materials or 
goods to be used in the construction of 
the Alaska Highway are to be granted 
a draw-back of 100 percent of the duty 
and/or taxes paid on such goods, under 
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special regulations effective April 1 and 
published in Customs Memorandum Wy 
No. 62 of May 8, Ottawa. 

The regulations provide that the whole 
of the draw-back shall be paid to the 
importer, the manufacturer or producer, 
or the supplier of such goods. 

The quantities of goods delivered and 
the amount of duties and/or taxes paid 
on the goods must be ascertained, 
Claims submitted on and after April 1, 
1942, are required to be filed with the 
Collector of Customs and Excise and 
complete documentary evidence at- 
tached. Draw-back is not to be paid 
unless the duties and/or taxes involved 
have been paid on the goods within 3 
years of the date of filing the claim, nor 
unless the claims as presented at any 
one time aggregate $10 or over. Claims 
are made under oath before a collector, 
justice of the peace, or commissioner tw, 
taking oaths. The documents to be 
delivered with the claim for draw-bacx 
include: 

(a) A copy of the import entry show- 
ing the payment of the duties and/or 
taxes on the materials or goods in respect 
of which draw-back is claimed. Ifa copy 
of the import entry, however, has been 
furnished with a previous claim for draw- 
back, it will be sufficient to refer to such 
copy and indicate the claim to which 
it was attached, without furnishing a 
further copy of the entry; 

(b) A certificate of importation, sale, 
or transfer, in form prescribed by the 
Minister, when the claimant entitled to 
draw-back is not the importer of the 
goods; 

(c) A certified true copy of the order 
for the goods as delivered; and 

(d) An official receipt covering delivery 
of the goods. 

Claim forms No. K. 38 (claimant’s oath 
and statement of claim, modified where 
necessary) and No. K. 32A, as approved 
by the Minister, may be obtained in quan- 
tity required from the nearest collector. 
Detailed information may be obtained at 
District Draw-back Offices located at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; St. John, New 
Brunswick; Montreal, Quebec; Ottawa, 
Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, and 
Windsor, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
and Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Soda Ash Admitted Free of Duty Under 
British Preferential Tariff—Upon rec- 
ommendation of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, soda ash originating in and 
imported from countries entitled to Brit- 
ish preferential tariff treatment is ad- 
mitted free of duty, until further notice, 
effective January 2, 1942, by order in 
council of May 5, reported in Customs 
Memorandum Series D, No. 47, of May 
9, Ottawa. 

The previous rate on soda ash under 
the British preferential column was 15 
cents per 100 pounds, with a discount of 
50 percent when of United Kingdom ori- 
gin. The rate on such imports from the 
United States is 25 cents per 100 pounds. 

An increase in imports of this product 
is necessary to meet the needs of indus- 
tries producing materials for war pur- 
poses, such as aluminum, nickel, glass, 
silicate of soda, textiles, chemicals, and 
explosives, and, despite the fact that the 
Canadian manufacturer of this product 
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has doubled its output during the last 
12 months, it is necessary to supplement 
its production with large importations 
from the United Kingdom. 

Petroleum Products (Except Gaso- 
line): Imports Permitted Under General 
License When Valued at Not More than 
$25.—Petroleum products, including lu- 
pricating oils and greases (but not in- 
cluding gasoline) valued at not more than 
$25 may be imported into Canada under 
general permit, according to Customs 
Memorandum WM, No. 34 (Supplement 
No. 6) of May 5, 1942, Ottawa. 

The General Permit No. G-2290, which 
will be retained in the Department of 
National Revenue, is to be endorsed on 
all relative import entries. 

The effect is to permit such products, 
not exceeding $25 in value, to enter Can- 
ada even though normally subject to spe- 
cial permits under Part Two of Schedule 
One of the War Exchange Conservation 
Act. 

“Gasoline,” which is not included in 
the above order, means “every volatile 
hydrocarbon fuel capable of use in in- 
ternal combustion engines requiring a 
carburant fuel, but does not include ma- 
terials known as aviation fuel, casing 
head, paint thinners, cleaning naphthas, 
rubber solvent naphthas, lighting naph- 
thas, gas-machine naphthas, or heavier 
fuels in such classes as kerosene, engine 
distillate, or Diesel fuel oil.” 

Vehicles, Machines, Implements, and 
Other Articles: Imports Prohibited Ex- 
cept Under Permit if Equipped or to be 
Equipped with Rubber Tires.—No vehicle, 
machine, implement, or other article 
equipped, or designed to be equipped, with 
rubber tires shall be imported into Can- 
ada unless an import permit has first 
been issued by or on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Minister of National Revenue, by 
order in council of May 7, 1942, reported 
in Customs Memorandum WM, No. 63 of 
May 11, Ottawa. 

Export Permits Required for Additional 
Products.—Additional articles, including 
tankage, grasses, legumes, animal char- 
coal, and certain teztiles, have been 
placed on the list of goods prohibited from 
exportation from Canada, except under 
permit from the Export Permit Branch 
of the Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce, effective May 15, 1942, 
by order in council of May 8, Ottawa. 

The products added to the list are as 
follows: 

Group 1, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products: grasses, cereal or other, dehy- 
drated. Legumes, dehydrated, for ani- 
mal or poultry feeding. 

Group 2, Animals and Animal Prod- 
ucts; tankage, meat and bone tankage, 
meat meal or meat scrap, meat and bone 
meal, or meat and bone scrap not other- 
wise provided for; charcoal, animal, in- 
cluding bone char or bone black, either 
before or after use in clarifying sugar or 
sirup solutions. 

Group 3, Fibers, Textiles, and Textile 
Products: fabrics composed wholly or in 
part of cotton; articles composed wholly 
or in part of cotton; fabrics composed 
wholly or in part of rayon, or similar 
synthetic fibers produced by chemical 
processes not otherwise provided for; ar- 
ticles composed wholly or in part of rayon, 
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or similar synthetic fibers produced by 
chemical processes, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; cellulose acetate filament and 
yarn; cuprammonium (Bemberg) fila- 
ment and yarn; and cotton yarn, other 
(including thread) . 

Cod-Liver Oil and Other Oils, and 
Preparations Containing Vitamin A Sub- 
ject to Labeling Requirements Under 
Food and Drugs Act.—The regulations 
under the Canadian Food and Drugs Act 
have been amended to require the label- 
ing of cod-liver oil and other oils, and any 
other pharmaceutical preparation pur- 
porting to contain vitamin A, by order in 
council of April 24, 1942, published in the 
Canada Gazette of May 9, Ottawa. 

The above amendment adds the fol- 
lowing subsection to section 1 of division 
1 of the regulations: 

“16. Cod-liver oil in packages adver- 
tised or offered for sale to the general 
public, shall be labeled to indicate a dos- 
age not exceeding two teaspoonfuls per 
day, without distinction as to the age 
of the consumer. Any oil other than cod- 
liver oil or any pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion, purporting to contain vitamin A and 
advertised or offered for sale to the gen- 
eral public, shall be labeled to indicate 
a dosage which shall not exceed an 
amount necessary to supply 5,000 inter- 
national units of vitamin A per day, with- 
out distinction as to the age of the con- 
sumer.” 


Transport and Communication 


Diversion of Busses—Busses will be di- 
verted from less essential areas, in order 
to take care of the increasing transporta- 
tion needs of war industries, according to 
the Canadian press. 

The Transit Controller has recently ar- 
ranged with large companies handling 
war contracts in the Niagara, Toronto, 
and Montreal areas for a canvass of their 
increased transportation needs. These 
companies are setting up plant commit- 
tees which will study the problem. 

Street Cars Replace Busses.—Owing to 
the necessity of conserving tires and 
gasoline used by public transportation 
companies, the Montreal Tramways 
Commission has approved the operation 
of streetcars in place of busses on two 
routes of the system, according to the 
Canadian press. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Rates for Imports from 
England.—In ForrEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 21 reference was made to an 
announcement by the Chilean Exchange 
Control Commission on March 3, to the 
effect that, with a few specified excep- 
tions, exchange to cover imports would 
be at the rate of 31 pesos to the dollar. 

The announcement as published in the 
Central Bank bulletin, however, states 
that exchange to cover imports from 
England would be provided at the same 
rates as previously, with the following 
exceptions: Thread, woolen textiles, bags 
and jute, 25 percent at 31 pesos to the 
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dollar and 75 percent at 25; tea, 50 per- 
cent at 31 and 50 percent at 25. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Internal Bond Issue of 7,000,000 Pesos 
Authorized—The issuance of an addi- 
tional 7,000,000 pesos in bonds of the Uni- 
fied Internal Debt, Class B, authorized by 
decree 381 of February 12, 1942, has been 
implemented by decree 673 of March 12, 
1942. The proceeds are to be used as 
follows (in thousands of pesos): Shares 
of the Institute of Industrial Develop- 
ment, 1,000; shares in the Institute of 
Territorial Credit, 1,000; loans to mu- 
mnicipalities for construction of model 
communities, 3,000; State subscription 
to fund for factory for soda and other 
derived products of sodium chloride, 500; 
campaign for development of wheat pro- 
duction and establishment of Develop- 
ment Fund for the Cooperatives, 400; 
extension of geologic studies, 100; legal- 
ization of initial discount in placing issue 
on the market, 1,000. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Restrictions Not to Apply to Ex- 
ports of Butter and Cheese.—Exportation 
from Cuba of butter and cheese pro- 
duced in that country is no longer sub- 
ject to the export-control regulations 
established under decree 3485 of De- 
cember 27, 1941, according to a decree of 
the Minister of Commerce published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of April 22, 1942. Ex- 
porters of these products are obliged to 
declare all shipments within 48 hours of 
their consummation to the Agency of 
Importation and Exportation. Permis- 
sion of the Ministry of the Treasury, pre- 
viously required for butter and cheese 
exportation, is no longer necessary. 

The purpose of the decree is to permit 
the exportation of supplies of these 
products in excess of domestic needs. 
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Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Reduction of Motor-Coach Traffic_— 
Motor-coach traffic in Denmark was con- 
siderably reduced as of April 1, 1942—as 
a rubber-tire economy measure—reports 
from the European press indicate. 

The plan calls for a 50-percent de- 
crease in motor-coach traffic. Although 
the reduction applies to all routes, the 
social importance of the various routes 
determines the volume of traffic per- 
mitted. In some cases, traffic is sus- 
pended entirely so that traffic on more 
important routes may be maintained. 
The various counties cooperate with the 
owners of the local motor-coach routes 
and the local railways in working out 
details of the scheme. 

An investigation of the stocks of tires 
and tubes for motor coaches still in 
traffic in the fall of 1941 revealed a short- 
age of the large sizes of tires. In cer- 
tain cases, however, it will be possible to 
maintain traffic by means cf tires of 
the ordinary passenger-Car sizes, and in 
such cases no restrictions on traffic are 
imposed. 

It has been found that tires will last 
much longer if the vehicles are driven 
at decreased speed, and, as a result, Den- 
mark’s new timetables will be based on 
an average speed of not more than 24 
kilometers (15 miles) an hour. As a 
further economy measure, all Sunday 
motor-coach traffic will be suspended. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions were very 
active throughout April, though there 
was sOme let-down after the Easter holi- 
days. A successful coffee season pro- 
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vided the people with ample cash pur- 
chasing power; dollar balances in the 
United States are considerably larger 
than usual. As a result, commodity 
prices are rising, and an inflationary 
tendency is being felt. Other factors 
contributing to inflation are diminishing 
stocks and the uncertainty of importa- 
tions. As a result, land and real-estate 
values are increasing, and private resi- 
dence and commercial construction is 
exceptionally active. 

Shortages of many necessary and basic 
commodities are beginning to be felt, and 
merchants remain anxious to build up 
depleted stocks wherever possible. Busi- 
nessmen and consumers, however, show 
a growing understanding of the situation 
and are cooperating admirably with the 
Committee of Economic Coordination 
which has been given complete control 
of commerce, industry, and the economic 
organization in general. A ceiling price 
on kerosene, one of the basic commodities 
used by the mass of the people, has been 
fixed, and a rationing system for rubber 
tires has been in operation for some 
weeks. 

Local banks appear to be in a very 
sound condition, though, with the coffee 
season closing, they are less active in 
financing crop movements. Borrowing 
is slackening, though money remains 
“easy.” Banks report that short-term 
loans are being paid up promptly. In- 
ternal collections are prompt, retailers 
throughout El] Salvador being anxious to 
share in the stocks of importers. 

Government finances show an increas- 
ing deficit, despite the generally pros- 
perous situation and presence of ready 
cash. The falling off of customs receipts, 
which is one of the most important 
sources of revenue, accounts for the 
deficit. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The coffee market was firm throughout 
April, and, though trading was only mod- 
erately active at the end of the season, 
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little coffee remained to be sold. Prac. 
tically the entire coffee crop, now esti- 
mated at about 1,000,000 bags, has now 
been sold locally, including deliveries to 
the Regulatory Quota held by the Mort- 
gage Bank, a semigovernmental institu. 
tion. A large fire in the port of Acajutlg 
destroyed about 75,000 bags of coffee 
awaiting shipment. The Coffee-Contro] 
Office sold some of the Regulatory Quota 
back to shippers at a discount, to enable 
them to meet their contracts in the 
United States. About 135,000 bags of the 
Regulatory Quota have been sold abroad 
elsewhere than to the United States, 
Only 95,000 bags remain to fill the Uniteq 
States quota, and it seems likely that FE] 
Salvador will again finish the coffee year 
with no carry-over. 

The current cotton crop of about 
1,200,000 pounds is less than half of the 
average yield and only about one-third 
of the bumper harvest of the preceding 
year. The crop is sufficient, however, for 
local requirements and even permits ex- 
portation to neighboring countries, par- 
ticularly to Guatemala. 

The sugar crop was above average in 
size, but the surplus is being absorbed, 
as usual, by Honduras. Food crops, par- 
ticularly corn and beans, the staples of 
El Salvador, were somewhat smaller than 
usual, and though prices are above 
normal, wide fluctuation is checked 
through the operation of the free-trade 
agreement with Guatemala. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Practically all remaining trade, both 
import and export, is now with the United 
States, and a marked tightening of credit 
by United States exporting firms is to 
be noted. Foreign collections remain 
exceptionally good and “rapid.”  Al- 
though the fire in the port of Acajutla, 
mentioned above, destroyed the prin- 
cipal warehouse, the pier was not dam- 
aged and the port is still able to handle 
traffic, both maritime and railway. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sales of Gasoline and Specified Petro- 
leum Products Rationed—The domestic 
sales of gasoline, kerosene, and Diesel oil 
have been rationed in El Salvador by 
a decree of April 15, 1942, issued by the 
Salvadoran Ministry of Finance and 
Commerce. Under this decree, the total 
sales of all companies importing gasoline, 
kerosene, and Diesel oil shall not be 
greater, in any one month, than 85 per- 
cent of the volume of sales of those prod- 
ucts during the corresponding month of 
1941. Importers of bulk petroleum prod- 
ucts must furnish the Committee of Eco- 
nomic Coordination with their records 
of these products and are required to 
give all possible aid to the Committee to 
enable it to make any inspections it may 
deem necessary to bring about the 15- 
percent reduction in sales. Administra- 
tion of this decree is delegated to the 
Committee of Economic Coordination. 

Pans for a consumers’ rationing card 
system were being drawn up in April, 
and it was expected that they would be 
put into operation on May 1. Up till 
the start of the new system, the reduc- 
tion in consumption of gasoline and other 
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petroleum products by 15 percent was 
achieved by having the oil companies 
ration retail sellers on an individual daily 
basis. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—During the 
first 11 months of 1941 (the latest period 
for which data are available), revenues 
were 16,140,000 colones and expenditures 
16,967,000—a deficit of 827,000 colones 
resulting. These figures do not include 
a deficit of 1,931,000 colones carried over 
from 1940. 

The public debt on November 30 was 
43,748,000 colones, of which 38,275,000 
was external and 5,473,000 internal. 


Estonia 


Transport and Communication 


New Transport Network.—A new net- 
work of communications has been organ- 
ized in Estonia by utilizing the means 
which are still available, says the Eu- 
ropean press. A joint Board of Trans- 
portation and Traffic Administration has 
been established by the German Civil 
Administration, the Estonian local self- 
government, and the German military 
authorities in order to solve the traffic- 
organization problem. 

Transportation centers have been 
formed for western, northern, and south- 
ern Estonia, with their headquarters in 
Tallinn, Dorpat, and Narva, respectively. 
These will serve the purpose of regulating 
the traffic activities of principal im- 
portance. 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Container-Traffic Developments.—De- 
spite the war, the society for studying 
container traffic in Germany (Studienge- 
sellschaft fiir Behalterverkehr) has been 
able to continue and extend its work of 
encouraging the development of this 
traffic, the advantages of which—saving 
of labor, full utilization of transport, sav- 
ing of packing materials—are no less im- 
portant in wartime than in peace. For 
organization of the traffic, a new com- 
pany has been formed under the name 
Deutsche Behalter-Verkehrs-Gesell- 
schaft m. b. H. 

Several hundred refrigerated contain- 
ers already have been ordered. These 
universal low-temperature containers 
weigh about 1,250 kilograms empty and 
can carry between 3,150 and 4,000 kilo- 
grams of refrigerated goods. It is con- 
sidered that freezing cartridges have 
great possibilities; they are either sup- 
plied by the refrigerating-equipment 
manufacturers or can be made by port- 
able apparatus worked by an internal- 
combustion engine. Their use greatly 
facilitates the maintenance of low tem- 
peratures by simply changing the car- 
tridges or recharging them. Practical 
tests are said to have given good results; 
@ load in a container was dispatched at a 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Price Ceiling for Hawaii 
Postponed 


Because of delays in transporta- 
tion and communications between 
continental United States and ¥ 
Hawaii, OPA has announced the 4 
postponement until June 18 of the 
date on which universal price ceil- 
ings, now in effect in continental 
United States, are to apply in 
Hawaii. 

The postponement will give those 
selling goods at manufacturing, 
wholesale, and retail levels in the 
Territory of Hawaii added time to 
arrange to conform to the Regula- 
tion. 

The provision that persons sub- 
ject to the Regulation must at 
once preserve all existing records 
showing their prices during the 
March base period remains un- 
changed. 





temperature of minus 17° C., and after a 
normal 17 days’ journey the mean tem- 
perature was minus 2°. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


April witnessed a substantial recovery 
from the critical economic situation that 
Haiti had been experiencing as a result 
of a decline in shipping. This recovery, 
which must be viewed with guarded 
optimism, is directly attributable to the 
arrival of a growing number of cargo 
ships in the first half of April and the 
consequent increase of revenue from im- 
port and export duties. 

Generally speaking, the trade situation 
remains good. Haitian products con- 
tinue to sell on foreign markets at rising 
prices, and importers have large orders 
awaiting shipment. Bank deposits have 
increased, because many local merchants 
have sold their stocks and, unable to re- 
fill their shelves, have banked their 
money. The only apparent obstacle to 
relative prosperity is the increasingly ir- 
regular and limited ship movements. 


COFFEE SITUATION SOMEWHAT BETTER 


The problem of the coffee surplus, 
which has been causing considerable con- 
cern, is not so depressing at present. 
Downward revision of crop estimates and 
increase in the Haitian quota on the 
United States market have reduced esti- 
mates of the expected surplus to between 
133,000 and 183,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. The problem has by no means 
found complete solution, but it is expected 
that the excellent prevailing price for 
coffee, combined with possible Govern- 
ment aid, may enable exporters to carry 
a surplus of this size. 


BANANA SHIPMENTS SMALL 


For the second month in succession, 
banana shipments were small. Exports 
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for the first fortnight of April 1942 fell 
to almost half the exports during the 
same period in 1941. Plant diseases, 
notably sigatoka, continue to injure 
peasant plantings. The drastic decline 
in exports is not to be attributed to the 
plant diseases, however, but rather to 
the shortage of shipping facilities. 


ANOMALOUS POSITION OF HAITIAN SUGAR 


Haitian sugar occupies an anomalous 
position, because it has already been sold 
under contract, but has not been deliv- 
ered. The success of the entire crop 
hinges on the immediate movement of 
some stocks. Grinding, which began on 
January 12, 1942, has proceeded at a nor- 
mal rate and raw sugar for export, as 
well as refined and raw reserved for the 
local market, is taxing the capacity of 
the regular warehouses. Even those 
temporary warehouses recently con- 
structed have been filled, and it is ex- 
pected that if relief is not obtained 
immediately, grinding operations will 
have to cease before all available cane 
is ground. 


HAITIAN-UNITED STATES AGREEMENTS ReE- 
GARDING COTTON, SISAL AND OTHER AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS 


In the month under review, several 
agreements were reached between the 
United States and Haiti regarding 
Haitian sisal, cotton, and other agricul- 
tural products (concluded April 6, 1942, 
and announced April 13, 1942). 

According to the agreement on sisal, 
Haiti is to plant approximately 24,000 
additional acres in this fiber. Plans are 
for the Société Haitiano-Americaine de 
Developpement Agricole to undertake the 
planting of sisal on as much land as pos- 
sible (not to exceed 12,000 acres for the 
l-year period beginning April 6, 1942) 
and for private companies also to plant 
a maximum of 12,000 acres in the same 
period. Both undertakings will have the 
financial aid of the two Governments. 
Provision also was made in the agree- 
ment for further expansion of this pro- 
gram if war requirements demand it. 

According to the agreement on cotton, 
the United States Commodity Credit 
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Corporation is to assume the carry-over 
of cotton from last year’s crop as well 
as the surplus of the 1941-42 crop. The 
United States Government agreed to pur- 
chase, subject to a fixed price, and within 
specified limitations of amount, the 1943 
cotton crop and all subsequent cotton 
crops produced in Haiti during the pres- 
ent war. The Haitian Government on 
its part agreed to take steps to restrict 
the production of cotton and to bring 
about an improvement in quality and an 
increase in the staple length of cotton 
grown in future years. 

Marketing of the cotton crop, which 
has been one of the major problems 
facing Haitian economy this year, was 
occurring without assistance at about the 
same time that negotiations were under 
way for its disposal. During the latter 
part of March and the first half of April 
1942, a little more than one half of the 
1941-42 cotton crop and the carry-over 
from the preceding crop year were 
shipped to Colombia. This shipment has 
alleviated the cotton situation for the 
present, while the agreement with the 
United States eliminates anxiety over the 
disposal of the future wartime crops. 
The United States has also agreed to 
extend assistance to the Haitian Govern- 
ment in handling the surpluses of other 
agricultural products. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


The full effects of the United States 
wartime economic measures began to 
be felt by the Handuran economy during 
April. Since 1939, the United States has 
advanced from its position as the princi- 
pal foreign-trade connection of Hon- 
duras to that of being almost the only 
forign-trade connection. Consequently, 
every phase of Honduran economic 
activity is feeling the effects of in- 
creased United States restrictions on 
imports and exports. Imported-com- 
modity prices are estimated to have 
increased 10 percent in all sections of 
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Grandiose Nazi Scheme for 
“Trans-European Railway” 


The construction of a trans- 
European railway is being consid- 
ered by Germany, according to the 
European press. The Reich Min- 
istry for Communications re- 
portedly has a plan for a trunk 
railway, having if possible four 
parallel tracks, which would take 
care of the traffic on the main com- 
munication line of the Greater 
German Reich, while motortrucks 
could be used in the distribution of 
commodities over shorter distances. 

The planned railroad would lead 
from the Donets Basin to the Ruhr 
District and would pass through 
the Ukraine and the “General Gov- 
ernment (part of Poland), the in- 
dustrial region of Upper Silesia, 
and Berlin. Upper Silesia would 
constitute the terminal for the 
communications between the Ost- 
mark (Austria) and Switzerland 
and between the Ostmark and 
Italy, on the one hand, and be- 
tween the Protectorate (Bohemia- 
Moravia) and Southern Germany 
on the other. 

Berlin would be the junction for 
the lines leading to the Baltic Sea 
and to central Germany, while the 
Ruhr District would constitute the 
center of the entire supply-area of 
Western Europe, which has con- 
nections with countries overseas. 


“‘ 





Honduras during the last 3 months. 
Prices of domestic commodities are re- 
ported to have risen 5 percent in the 
larger towns. Government revenues from 
customs receipts have been declining. 


BANKING—PRICES—EMPLOYMENT 


April business and banking conditions 
were slow in all areas of Honduras. While 
collections were good, banking credits 
were not advanced in cases of loans on 
real estate, because of the clause in the 
recently passed roads tax, which states 
that no transactions regarding real es- 
tate can be registered unless receipts can 
be shown indicating that the tax has been 
paid. 

Rising prices have resulted in consid- 
erable profiteering, especially in lines 
such as rubber and those commodities of 
which there is known to be a definite 
shortage. 

Because of the general decline of ac- 
tivity in the Puerto Cortes area, a slight 
unemployment problem still prevails. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Banana exports were approximately 20 
percent lower during the first quarter of 
1942 than during the comparable period 
of 1941, as a result of adverse weather 
conditions in the Ulua River region. Ex- 
ports of bananas during March showed 
a below normal seasonal] rise. Shipments 
from the Puerto Cortes and Tela areas 
during the first quarter of 1942 were ap- 
proximately one-third lower, while ship- 
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ments from the La Ceiba area were al- 
most 50 percent higher, than the respec. 
tive export of these areas during the first 
quarter of 1941. 

While exports of coffee from the north 
coast rose sharply, coffee from the south 
coast is being held in storage awaiting 
shipping space. Though production in 
the coffee industry as a whole is very 
good this year, unusually large exports 
are not expected, because the export 
quota has now been filled. 


Mexico 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sales of Automotive Tires and Tubes 
Restricted to Authorized Manufacturers 
and Licensed Dealers at 1941 Levels — 
Factories legally established in Mexico 
for the manufacture of new tires and 
tubes for automotive vehicles and their 
previously authorized dealers, both li- 
censed by the Department of National 
Economy, are required to restrict their 
monthly sales of these products to one- 
twelfth of the quantity sold by them in 
the year 1941, under provisions of a Pres- 
idential decree, published and effective 
April 30, 1942. This decree abolishes a 
previous decree, promulgated March 13, 
1942, under which the domestic manu- 
facture of tires and tubes was limited to 
specifically assigned quotas. 

Under the new decree, factories are 
required to accredit their duly authorized 
agents and dealers to the Department of 
National Economy, which will issue li- 
censes only to those who were engaged 
in the sale of tires and tubes at least 6 
months prior to the promulgation of this 
decree. Both factories and dealers must 
submit monthly statements to the De- 
partment of National Economy covering 
their production, stocks, and sales ef- 
fected during the period under report. 

{For announcement of the previous re- 
strictions on the domestic manufacture of 
tires and tubes, which are now canceled, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 25, 1942.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Tariff Classifications Cre- 
ated for Armchairs.—Several classifica- 
tions have been created in the import 
tariff of Mexico specifically covering arm- 
chairs of wood and of iron or steel, with 
rates of import duty ranging from 0.75 
peso to 2 pesos per legal kilogram, under 
provisions of a Presidential decree, pub- 
lished May 9, 1942, and effective 5 days 
thereafter. These products were not 
heretofore specified in the Mexican im- 
port tariff. 

The new classifications, with rates of 
import duty in Mexican pesos per legal 
kilogram unless otherwise stated, are as 
follows: armchairs with seats or backs 
of wood, not specified, without coverings 
or fittings of leather or fabric, 0.80 per 
gross kilogram; the same, veneered with 
wood in whole or in part, 0.75; armchairs, 
with wood visible, and covered with fab- 
rics that contain silk or artificial fibers, 
2.00; armchairs, with wood visible, and 
with visible coverings or fittings of lea- 
ther, 1.80; the same, with visible cover- 
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ings or fittings of fabric that contains 
wool or other animal fibers, except silk, 
1.80; the same, with visible coverings or 
fittings of fabric that contains vegetable 
fibers, even when oiled, rubberized, or 
waxed, 0.80; armchairs of iron or steel, 
with visible coverings or fittings of fab- 
rics that contain silk or artificial fibers, 
2.00; the same, with visible coverings or 
fittings of fabrics that contain wool or 
other animal fibers, except silk, 1.80; the 
same, with coverings or fittings of fabrics 
of vegetable fibers, even when oiled, rub- 
berized, or waxed, 0.80. 

New Import Tariff Classification Es- 
tablished for Metal Parts for Pocketbooks 
and Portfolios —A Mexican import tariff 
classification for frames, rims, clasps, 
fasteners, and corner angles of ordinary 
metal for pocketbooks, purses, and port- 
folios, when each piece weighs 500 grams 
or less, with a rate of duty of 8 pesos per 
legal kilogram, was established by a Pres- 
idential decree, published May 9, 1942, 
and effective 10 days thereafter. These 
parts were not previously specified in the 
Mexican import tariff. 

Export Duty Reduced on Specified 
Mules.—The Mexican export duty on 
mules less than 14 years of age, standing 
more than 1.35 meters in height, has 
been reduced from 50 to 15 pesos per 
head, by a Mexican Presidential decree, 
published and effective May 2, 1942. 

Exportation of Corn, Beans, and Rice 
Prohibited —Exportation from Mexico of 
corn, beans, and rice has been prohibited 
by a Presidential decree, published and 


' effective April 29, 1942. This action was 


taken to prevent undue price increases 
in these basic food items. 

Refrigerators Added to List of Prod- 
ucts Subject to Prior Export Permits.— 
Refrigerators of all kinds and of any ma- 
terial have been added to the list of 
products requiring prior export permits 
issued by the Mexican Department of 
National Economy, under provisions of a 
Mexican Presidential decree, published 
and effective May 8, 1942. 

That department will issue export per- 
mits for these products only when in its 
opinion the needs of the domestic mar- 
ket have been satisfied. 

[For previous announcements of the list 
of products subject to export permits, see 


ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 17 and 
May 9, 1942.] 


Paraguay 


Economic Conditions 


Several recent decrees have had for 
their purpose the stimulation of Para- 
guayan agricultural production. Decree 
No. 12148 of April 21, 1942, fixes a basic 
price for jute fiber of 30 paver pesos per 
kilogram, delivered in Asuncion, and au- 
thorizes the Banco Agricola of Paraguay 
to purchase for the account of the Gov- 
ernment, at that price, all jute produced 
in the country which is not purchased 
by private individuals or firms. It is 
further suggested that whenever possible 
purchases be made directly from pro- 
ducers so that they may obtain the best 
possible price for their products. 


461257—42——-3 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


A similar decree, No. 12149 of April 21, 
1942, continues for 1942 the policy be- 
gun in 1941 of guaranteeing the values 
of the Bright tobacco crop. Prices for 
Bright tobacco consisting of at least 30 
percent first class, classified, baled, and 
placed in storage in Asuncion, are fixed 
for quantities of 10 kilograms as follows: 
Pito first class, 155 pesos; pito second 
class, 145 pesos; medium first class, 175 
pesos; medium second class, 155 pesos; 
regular first class, 195 pesos; good second 
class, 175 pesos. The Banco Agricola of 
Paraguay is authorized to acquire for the 
account of the Government, tobacco of 
the current harvest at the fixed prices, 
and the necessary funds may be obtained 
by loan from the Bank of the Republic. 
In the preamble of the decree it is ex- 
plained that the tendency of tobacco 
merchants is to ignore the Bright tobacco 
produced in Paraguay, whereas the Gov- 
ernment is desirous of establishing and 
encouraging the production of this type 
of leaf. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Wheat Flour Required to be 
Mixed with Specified Proportion of Do- 
mestic Flour.—Admixture of a propor- 
tion of nationally produced corn, man- 
dioca, rice, or similar flour, not to ex- 
ceed 30 percent, is required in imported 
wheat flour used for making bread, 
crackers, and macaroni in Paraguay, by 
terms of decree No. 12245, promulgated 
April 25, 1942. The percentage of mix- 
ture required is to be determined in each 
case by the Executive Power in accord- 
ance with the type of article to be pro- 
duced and the supply of the Paraguayan 
produce on hand. Special permits are 
necessary for milling and packaging un- 
mixed flour. Imported wheat flour may 
not be utilized until the mixture with 
the national product has been effected. 
The importation of flour other than 
wheat flour is prohibited. 


Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vanilla: Exceptional War Taz on Ex- 
ports—An exceptional war tax has been 
established on vanilla exported from Re- 
union, by orders No. 1695 D. A. and No. 
1696 D. A., of October 30, 1941, published 
in the Journal and Bulletin of October 


31, following approval by the French 
Government. 


This tax has been fixed at 60 percent 
of the difference between the value of 
the vanilla at the time of exportation 
and 308.33 francs per kilogram, the aver- 
age value fixed for the third quarter of 
1939. 

Maize, Beans, Peanuts, Castor Beans: 
Production Premiums Established —Pro- 
duction premiums on maize, haricot 
beans, peanuts, and castor beans have 
been established in Reunion, by an order 
of October 17, 1941, published in the 
Journal and Bulletin of October 24. 

The amounts of these premiums, in 
francs per kilogram, are as follows: 
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maize, 0.10; haricot beans, 0.20; peanuts, 
0.15; and castor beans, 0.25. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


1941 Sees 9 Percent Reduction in Swed- 
ish Merchant Marine—The Swedish 
merchant marine was reduced during 
1941 by 70 vessels, totaling 54,768 gross 
tons, according to preliminary figures. 
Corresponding figures for 1940 were 40 
vessels, 100,913 gross tons. Since the out- 
break of the war in September 1939 
Sweden has lost 129 vessels of 152,342 
gross tons, or 9.4 percent of its merchant 
fleet. 

The above-mentioned reduction would 
have been greater had not the merchant 
fleet been increased by rtew ships and 
purchases from abroad—which increase 
totals 38 vessels of 103,058 gross tons and 
75,278 net tons. 

The following table shows the Swedish 
merchant marine at the close of 1940 
and 1941, respectively: 

















Number Gross tons 
Class 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 
Steamships..-........- 787 | 734| 706,561 | 628, 368 
Motor vessels_-------. 493 | 493 | 725,263 | 750, 690 
Sailing vessels: 
ith auxiliary 
WOOT, cos tent 915 | 889 84, 655 82,772 
OGRE esi sic ccdes 7 5 2, 687 2, 568 
TN ieepnncan 2, 202 |2, 123 |1, 519, 166 |1, 464, 398 














Aerial Transport for Ore—An aerial 
transport is to be built to transport ore 
from the various deposits in the province 
of Vasterbotten in northern Sweden to 
the nearest railway stations, according 
to the European press. This has been 
found necessary because of the shortage 
of tires for use on motortrucks. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Automotive 
Products 


SALES IN COLOMBIA ON DOWNGRADE 


Automobile sales in Colombia con- 
tinued to decline in March, and dealers 
report only a few cars on hand. New 
cars are not being imported, and repair 
parts are being received only in small lots. 

Despite the lack of new cars, used cars 
are selling very slowly because of the 
difficulty in obtaining tires. Prices for 
used cars have not risen except in cases 
in which the cars carried good tires; in 
those cases, sharp rises in prices were 
noted. 


More Propucer-Gas PLANTS FOR BRITISH 
BUSSES 


The Tillings Association of the United 
Kingdom has placed an order for 100 
additional producer-gas plants, and some 
are expected to be delivered shortly, ac- 
cording to the European press. These 
plants will be used on the busses of the 
Tilling Group, making a total of 143 
busses in daily operation on home-pro- 
duced solid fuel. 

The equipment is based on the Gov- 
ernment emergency producer, but has 
been modified by, for example, the pro- 
vision of the Morison water filter which 
has done much toward reduction of cylin- 
der wear. 

These busses, it is understood, will be 
operated by various bus companies, and 
the practice of transforming complete 
depots from liquid to solid fuel operation 
will be continued. In this way the ad- 
ditional overhead and standing charges 
attaching to producer-gas operation can 
be ascertained. 


Beverages 


Some Scots CRITICIZE WHISKY SHIPMENTS 


Exports of Scotch whisky from the 
United Kingdom fell off a little during 
March, but shippers are still busy filling 
orders on hand. There has been con- 
siderable criticism for allowing so much 
whisky to be exported to the United 
States when there is such a shortage of 
Scotch whisky in Scotland. 


Chemicals 


SuGAR-BEET FERTILIZERS 


Tests carried out in Belgium during 
the past 5 years on the use of mixed 
fertilizers containing both potassium and 
sodium salts in sugar-beet cultivation 
show that a mixed fertilizer in the form 


of chlorides has been the most Satis- 
factory—as to both the sugar content 
of the beet and the total yield of sugar— 
says the British press. The use of so- 
dium chloride alone, or of sodium car- 
bonate or sodium sulfate alone, or in 
combination with potash, gave less satis- 
factory results. 

The soda in the mixed fertilizer tends 
to increase the resistance of the sugar 
beet to certain diseases and has no harm- 
ful effect on the soil, it is stated. 
Further tests have indicated that simul- 
taneous application of sodium and po- 
tassium compounds in the form of pure 
salts results in an increased sugar yield 
of 12 percent, when potash alone would 
produce an increase of about 7 percent. 
Soda is particularly beneficial in light 
and sandy soils. Fertilizers containing 
soda are recommended for sugar-beet 
districts where leaf-yellowing disease is 
prevalent. 


ALCOHOL FrRoM SuGAR BEETS IN DENMARK 


Experiments in Danish liquor factories 
in 1941 with the use of sugar beets for 
the manufacture of alcohol have proved 
successful, the European press reports. 
It is the intention in 1942 to double the 
amount of sugar beets used for the pur- 
pose. Sugar beets are cheaper for this 
purpose than potatoes, and, as more be- 
come available, factories will use them 
for a considerable part of their alcohol 
production, it is stated. 


IRELAND USING MORE KELP FOR FERTILIZER 


Under wartime conditions kelp is be- 
coming more important as a fertilizer in 
Eire. During the period May to July 
1941, 720 tons of kelp were produced, and 
it is expected that this amount will be 
increased to 1,000 tons during this year’s 
kelp season. 


SWEDEN’s NEW  FERTILIZER-ALLOTMENT 


RULES 


The Swedish Government Food Com- 
mission has issued new regulations for 
allotments of artificial fertilizers for the 
production year 1941-42. In _ several 
cases allotments have been reduced to 
80 or 85 percent of consumption during 
1940-41. Because supplies of sodium 
nitrate from Chile are limited, this fer- 
tilizer may be allotted only to sugar-beet 
growers. Each beet grower who has 
signed a contract with the Swedish 
Sugar Manufacturing Company (a State 
monopoly) will be entitled to purchase 
400 kilograms of sodium nitrate from 
Chile for each hectare (2.47 acres) of 
sugar-beet area under contract. Price 
regulations on fertilizers have also been 
established. 


SWEDISH CALCIUM-NITRATE PLANT EXPANDS 


A Swedish- factory producing calcium 
nitrate has been compelled to make large 


extensions at its new plant. The norma] 
capacity of 30,000 tons has been stepped 
up to 40,000 tons, which is still insufficient 
to meet the demand, and work has been 
resumed at an old factory to increase the 
output. 


War’s DisrupTIONS Hit Swiss INDUSTRY 


The chemical industry of Switzerland 
is essentially a peacetime industry and 
the effects of the economic blockades 
and disrupted transportation were keenly 
felt in 1941. 

Concerns producing for the domestic 
market reported satisfactory develop- 
ments in 1941, and the production of 
of chemical substitutes for motor fuel, 
yarns, and nonferrous metals stimulated 
activities with some companies. 

Exporting industries in the chemical 
field spared no expense to serve foreign 
markets so far as possible. 


Coal, Coke, Char- 
coal, and Fuel 
Gases 


MANPOWER LACK CURBS FRANCE’S 
Propucer-GAs PLANS 


The number of producer-gas vehicles in 
France using wood as fuel is now far 
greater than before the war, according to 
the European press, though Germany is 
beginning to requisition as many as pos- 
sible for transport units. 

Large-scale wood felling all over France 
resulted in 350,000 metric tons of charcoal 
and firewood suitable for producer plants 
being produced during 1941. The present 
level of production is 432,000 metric tons 
a year, or 36,000 metric tons a month— 
the latter being stated to correspond to 
about 18,000 metric tons of gasoline. By 
creating a number of stationary plants, 
expected to total 100 by June 1942, it is 
hoped to increase the production by about 
175,000 metric tons of charcoal and by 
52,000 metric tons of producer-gas wood. 
The additional 175,000 are said to be 
equivalent to about 100,000 metric tons of 
gasoline. 

One of the chief difficulties to be solved, 
however, is that of manpower. It has 
been calculated that 500,000 more men 
will be needed to carry out the production 
plans, and it is not yet known where that 
number can be obtained. 


FUEL SHORTAGE IN IRELAND 


Coal imports into Ireland fell consist- 
ently through February, March, and 
April, according to reports, with receipts 
barely sufficient to meet minimum indus- 
trial needs. 
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Peat is to be used in Eire, partly to 
make up the deficiency of coal, and is 
available at the rate of 1 ton per month 
per household. 

Meanwhile, manufactured gas con- 
tinued to be available to Dublin house- 
holds on a part-time basis, the hours hav- 
ing been established in March as follows: 
5:30 to 8:30 a. m.; 11:30 a. m. to 1:30 
p. m.; and 5:30 to 10:30 p. m. 


No UNMIXED GASOLINE FOR SWEDEN’s CAR 
OwNERS 


With alcohol refined from waste sulfite 
liquor, Sweden is mixing 75 percent gaso- 
line for use in starting motor-vehicle en- 
gines, all of which have been fitted with 
producer-gas units. Called “lattbentyl,” 
the mixture is said to have antiknock 
qualities. The motor alcohol is double- 
denatured to insure its use for motors. 

No unmixed gasoline, either first or sec- 
ond grade, is available for Swedish mo- 
torcars, though it may be purchased by 
license holders for industrial purposes. 
Power kerosene, however, is coming into 
extensive use, though it too is sold only 
to holders of licenses. 


PERPLEXING FUEL PROBLEMS FACE SwIss 


Coal imports of 200,000 tons per month 
from Germany, plus the 12,000 tons per 
month mined domestically, were not 
enough to fill Switzerland’s needs during 
the winter of 1941-42. 

The scarcity was caused by Germany’s 
failure to supply the amounts set forth 
in the Swiss-German trade agreement 
which is in current effect. Shipments 
during February fell to only one-fourth 
the amount stipulated, after having 
stood at three-quarters the amount dur- 
ing December and January. 

The Swiss consuming public was 
warned by Officials to lay in wood sup- 
plies for next winter in anticipation of 
even greater coal shortages. Electric 
energy, however, gave promise of a 10 
percent expansion. 

Gasoline imports, set at 10,000 tons 
per month by the agreement, but inter- 
rupted during the winter, are to be re- 
sumed, say reports. 


BriTAIn’s New Propucer-Gas TESTS 
ENCOURAGING 


A recently created organization in 
Britain is testing fuels and new equip- 
ment for producer-gas vehicles. Ex- 
tended road trials are being carried out, 
to determine whether this type of op- 
eration should be developed on a large 
scale, say European press reports. 

The road tests are being carried out 
under commercial conditions, as any 
new equipment developed must be able 
to sustain the continuous flow of freight 
traffic on the highways. 

Thus far the results of the tests have 
been encouraging. 


Scottish CoaL MINES DRIVE FOR MAXI- 
MUM PRODUCTION 


Exports of Scottish coal are at a 
standstill, and coastwise coal traffic is 
at a bare minimum. All mines, how- 
ever, are working at capacity, and a 
strong demand exists. 

Only certain amounts of coal are 
available for household purposes, the 
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: Flax Waste as Motor Fuel: 
It’s the “New Order” 


Flax waste, pressed into briquets 
and burned in producer-gas units, 
provides a high grade of fuel for 
motor vehicles, tests conducted in 
Denmark are said to show. Sev- 
eral successful trial trips have been 
made with the fuel. 

Processed from flax waste and 
waste from the manufacturer of 
blood albumen, the briquets give 
twice as much gas as equivalent 
weights of beechwood, it is stated. 
A pilot factory is now under ex- 
pansion in Denmark, and 24-hour- 
a-day operation is in prospect. 

Land for flax has been set aside 
to provide raw materials for the 
factory, and last year’s crop 
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awaits processing, byproducts of 
which can be used for gas produc- 
tion. 








supply being largely reserved for indus- 
try and for railways. Suppliers are at- 
tempting to build up stocks for the fu- 
ture, and producers are being encour- 
aged to increase the amounts mined. 


“Use Propucer Gas!” SoutH AFRICA’S 
INJUNCTION 


With the introduction of gasoline ra- 
tioning in South Africa, the Minister of 
Commerce and Industries has named pro- 
ducer gas as the most feasible substitute, 
according to the European press. 

It is now being stated that Australia 
has nearly 14,000 vehicles equipped to use 
producer gas, and South Africa is being 
urged to follow the Australian example 
with the least possible delay. To give a 
lead, the Government has invited tenders 
for 100 producer-gas generators for use 
on Government-owned trucks. 

A company has been formed to develop 
the use of producer gas for road trans- 
port, agricultural tractors, and stationary 
engines in South Africa. Investigations 
have shown that in addition to its emer- 
gency value, the peace-time industrial 
prospects of producer gas are consider- 
able, as the country is almost entirely 
dependent upon overseas sources for its 
supplies of gasoline. 

The Government has provisionally 
adopted a fairly simple generator design 
as the standard type suitable for trucks. 


Construction 


MONTREAL BUILDING SHOWS BIG INCREASE 


Total value of building construction in 
Montreal and five island municipalities 
for April 1942 showed a wide increase over 
the preceding month, and was well above 
that of a year ago, according to reports 
in the Canadian press. 

During the month, construction in the 
six municipalities (Montreal, Mount 
Royal, Verdun, Westmount, Hampstead, 
and Outremont) was valued at $2,355,086, 
which was an increase of 166.9 percent 
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over March and was 40.2 percent higher 
than the April 1941 aggregate. 

All six districts recorded some activity 
which in each case was higher than the 
preceding month. The total for these 
districts was the highest since May 1941, 
when the value reached $2,892,351. 

Dollar volume of construction in the 
first 4 months of 1942 totaled $4,864,139, 
compared with $4,029,536 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. 


UNCERTAINTIES, SHORTAGES, HAMPER Co- 
LOMBIAN BUILDING 


Construction in Colombia continued to 
be restricted to residential building in 
March 1942. It was reported that plans 
have been made for the construction of a 
number of office buildings and apart- 
ment houses, but that these have been 
suspended because of the general uncer- 
tainty as to the future situation. 

Another reason is the difficulty in ob- 
taining some of the materials needed for 
buildings, including nails, plumbing fix- 
tures, and eSpecially electrical fixtures 
of all types. Prices on electrical instal- 
lations have reportedly risen as much as 
300 percent in the past 18 months. 


DECLINE IN Costa RICA 


Costa Rica’s shortage of cement and 
other materials caused a marked decline 
in building and road construction in 
February. 


CuBAN ACTIVITY FAIRLY WELL SUSTAINED 


Construction activity in general de- 
clined only slightly in Cuba during the 
first quarter of 1942, compared with the 
initial quarter of 1941. At the end of the 
quarter there were 405 jobs under con- 
struction in the Habana area, compared 
with 410 at the end of the first quarter 
of 1941. 

Cement production declined about 714 
percent from 1941, while total shipments 
of cement during the first 3 months of 
1942 dropped by only 6 percent from the 
corresponding figure for 1941. Shipments 
of cement for Government projects ab- 
sorbed only 3.37 percent of total ship- 
ments in 1942, compared with 4.04 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1941. 
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As usual, the greatest activity in build- 
ing construction occurred in Habana and 
vicinity, 64 percent of total cement ship- 
ments being absorbed by this area in 
1941. In the Province of Habana, how- 
ever, and in Oriente, the next most im- 
portant consuming area, building opera- 
tions, as represented by shipments of 
cement, decreased slightly, while in the 
rest of the Provinces these operations 
were somewhat higher in the period under 
review than in the first quarter of 1941. 
The number of permits granted in Ha- 
bana, mostly for small dwellings, is be- 
lieved to have declined slightly from 1941. 
There have been very few large construc- 
tion projects in Cuba. 

Data compiled by the National College 
of Architects (which includes in its mem- 
bership practically all of the most impor- 
tant architects on the island), show that 
418 jobs were handled during the first 
quarter of this year compared with 510 
in the 1941 period, a drop of about 18 
percent. On the other hand, the total 
cost of these projects rose from 2,479,444 
pesos in 1941 to 3,477,626 pesos in the 
1942 period, a gain of about 40 percent. 
These figures apply to construction in Ha- 
bana and vicinity, Regla, Guanabacoa, 
and most of the remainder of the metro- 
politan area. 


Nazis Busy IN ESTONIA 


In recent months the Todt Organiza- 
tion (German) has taken steps to stimu- 
late building activities and the manu- 
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facture of building materials in Estonia, 
according to the European press. The 
main task was that of meeting the build- 
ing-material requirements of the Army. 
Investigations are being made to ascer- 
tain the regions where the best road- 
making materials, especially gravel, can 
be found. Marble quarries in Vasalema, 
Estonia, will be exploited. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


FarM Propucts FOR LEND-LEASE PAss 
HALF-BILLION MarRK 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture announces that up to April 1, 
1942, farm products costing $524,500,000 
have been delivered to representatives of 
the United Nations for Lend-Lease ship- 
ment, since the program began in April 
1941. 

Foremost among the commodity groups 
delivered, with cumulative values up to 
April 1, 1942, were: dairy products and 
eggs, $169,708,980; meat, fish, and fowl, 
$142,022,393; fruits, vegetables, and nuts, 
$48,658,112; lards, fats, and oils, $39,132,- 
785, and grain and cereal products, 
$24,620,850. 

Purchases of other foodstuffs totaled 
$3,611,426, and $96,712,972 was spent for 
nonfoodstuffs. A large proportion of the 


nonfood agricultural supplies—includ- 







“The Music Is Recorded” 


CAVE-MAN INDUSTRY, A. D. 1942: Deep in Solid Rock, Bomb- 
Proof, Poison-Gas-Resistant, Sweden’s New Factory Has Colorful 
Machinery, Daylight Illumination, Artful False Windows—and 





A large plant blasted out of solid rock has recently been completed in Eskilstuna, 
Sweden, by AB. Bolinder-Munktell for the manufacture of heavy marine and sta- 
tionary oil engines, Diesel engines, heavy oil tractors, threshing machines, motor 
road machinery, and similar equipment, says the Swedish press. 

Because of its solid rock construction, the factory is practically bomb-proof. 
In addition, should it be necessary, the factory can be completely sealed to protect 
the workers from poison-gas attacks. In case of fire, it can be evacuated and closed 
tightly, thus shutting off the oxygen supply and smothering the fire. 

The interior of the plant is spacious and well-ventilated. The machinery has been 
painted a light color, and the rock walls are lined with light-tinted wallboard. 
Although all illumination is from electric “daylight” lamps, an illusion of real win- 
dows has been created by cutting and cleverly decorating rectangular niches in the 
walls. 

Another feature is a specially built broadcasting plant which provides phonograph 
music during working hours. Water is obtained from a deep well in the rock floor, 
and fresh filtered air of regulated temperature and humidity is supplied by means of 
an air-conditioning system. 

Only a small quantity of fuel is required to heat this “cave-man” factory. Rock is 
an excellent insulation, and, without artificial heat, the temperature would remain at 
about 42° F., regardless of the outdoor temperature. The heat generated by the 
operation of the machines, ovens, and electrical installations is sufficient to raise 
this to approximately 65°, even during winter weather. In the summer it will be 
necessary at times to cool the subterranean plant with electric fans. 

The construction costs of this factory, an engineering experiment, were not greatly 
in excess of those of an ordinary building, and maintenance costs will be less. It 
may, therefore, prove to be a forerunner of many similarly built manufacturing 
establishments. 
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ing cotton, tobacco, and naval stores— 
was made available for Lend-Lease op- 
erations by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 


SHarP DECLINES IN SEVERAL SWEDISH 
CROPS 


Harvests of several of Sweden’s prin- 
cipal crops fell off sharply in 1941 from 
the average of the 10 preceding years— 
declines being most marked in winter 


wheat and winter rye, barley, oats, and — 


cultivated hay. Vetches and potatoes, 
however, were produced in somewhat 
greater volume. 

Returns of the Swedish Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics give production details 
as follows: 


Yield of Swedish Crops in 1941 


{In metric tons] 





Avetage for 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Crop the years | 1940 1941 
1931-40 | 

Winter wheat 531, 103 270,669 | 184,340 
Spring wheat 128, 797 150,060 | 144, 732 
Winter rye 374, 241 257,290 | 269, 920 
Spring rye 10, 226 8, 603 | 7, 368 
Barley | 213, 229 189,281 | 159, 409 
Oats | 1,183, 233 937, 128 777, 406 
Mixed grain (mas- } 

lin) 535,921 | 478,136 | 429, 184 
Peas 30, 283 | 34, 369 31, 520 
Beans 1, 842 | 1, 121 | 1, 489 
Vetches | 7, 030 | 11, 031 + y 
Potatoes 1,897,677 | 2,204,417 | 2, 069, 
Sugar beets 1, 746, 648 | 1,859, 207 | 1, on 4 
Feed roots | 2,825,793 | 2, 346, 244 | 2, 403, 018 
Hay from culti- | | 

vated land | 4,790,200 | 3,058,142 | 2, 083, 001 
Hay from meadows _| 479, 018 | 


329,828 | 311, 448 





Coffee and Cocoa 


GREEN-COFFEE STOCKS 


Green-coffee stocks in general-order 
warehouses in all customs districts and 
in the Foreign-Trade Zone in New York 
City on April 30, 1942, totaled 230,824 
bags, including 93,583 bags from signa- 
tory countries of the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement and 137,241 bags from 
nonsignatory countries. 


“Less Cocoa FOR CONFECTIONS,” ORDERS 


The United States War Production 
Board acted on May 11 to curtail the 
supply of cocoa products used in making 
such confections as chocolate candy, 
chocolate-coated foods, powdered cocoa, 
chocolate-covered ice cream, cocoa but- 
ter, and chocolate sirup. 

The chocolate in these products is ob- 
tained from cocoa beans. WPB Or- 
der M-145 and Supplementary Order 
M-145—a, issued on May 11, restrict the 
amount of cocoa beans that may be 
ground or pressed during the rest of May 
and the month of June to 38.8 percent of 
the grindings during the 3 months ended 
June 30, 1941. This percentage repre- 
sents 70 percent of the total grindings 
during the 1941 period, prorated over the 
remaining portion of the current quar- 
ter. The percentage for the next quarter 
will depend upon the supply prospects 
for that period. 

Any processor who had a total of 50,- 
000 pounds or more of cocoa beans on 
hand under his control, or in transit to 
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him in the United States on May 1, must 
report to the WPB on Form PD-473, by 
June 1, 1942, his supply of cocoa beans 
and the amount he processed each 
month during 1941. 

The supply of cocoa beans is imported 
chiefly from the Gold Coast, Ivory Coast, 
and Nigeria areas of West Africa, and 
from Brazil. The shipping space allo- 
cated to cocoa beans from all of these 
sources, between April 1, 1942, and 
December 31, 1942, has been cut to 20 
percent of estimated unrequlated con- 
sumption of cocoa beans for that 
9-month period. Furthermore, imports 
during the first 3 months of 1942 were 
only about 34 percent of consumption. 
On April 1, 1942, the supply of cocoa 
beans in the United States was 452,000,- 
000 pounds, or somewhat less than a 
year’s supply on an unrestricted basis. 
The May 11 order is designed to make 
this supply last about 16 months. 

The United States is the largest con- 
sumer of cocoa beans, taking about 39 
percent of the total world production. 


Any processor may process, without 
charge to his quota, cocoa beans for the 
following agencies and persons directly 
connected with the war program: The 
Army, Navy, Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion, Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
and homes, and any Lend-Lease agency; 
the American Red Cross and the United 
Service Organizations; and operators 
of camp restaurants, post exchanges, and 
similar camp or ship services for sol- 
diers and sailors. 


Costa Rica’s COFFEE SHIPMENTS 


The total yield of the 1941-42 Costa 
Rican coffee crop, it is officially reported, 
amounts to 540,000 quintals, or 414,000 
bags of 60 kilograms. Exports of this 
crop will continue until September 1942. 
As the American quota is full, exports 
probably will be only to other countries. 

Exports of coffee during March 1942, 
compared with March 1941, were as 
follows: 





ee March | March 
Destination 1941 1942 


a : 
| Bags of 60, Bags of 60 
| kilograms | kilograms 





United States wae - | 62, 505 16, 979 
Argentina. ........- P 233 | 263 
Canada Sanatatis = | 4, 383 324 
United Kingdom.... i sesihiace : 12 
Switzerland _-_- ; mica aa 2, 569 
Uruguay. -. . i, om a 59 
Canal Zone. - , . ; Linda 3, 045 
Other countries ; 820 |....- co 

a cnitsciningnanes | 67,941 | 23, 251 
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Martinique Grew This 
Hemisphere’s First Coffee 


Americans, North, South, and 
Central, grow and drink more cof- 
fee, than any other people in the 
world, but few know that it was 
on the historic island of Martinique 
early in the 1720’s that the Ameri- 
can coffee industry had its begin- 
ning, says the Peruvian Times. 

The story is told that King Louis 
XIV of France was presented with 
a young and vigorous coffee plant 
by the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
and that some time afterward Ga- 
briel Mathieu de Clieu, a naval 
officer, successfully transplanted in 
Martinique a plant that had been 
produced in Paris from the King’s 
Dutch gift. His voyage to Marti- 
nique was made by merchant ship 
in 1723, and, according to de Clieu’s 
journal, was extremely hazardous, 
being prolonged by storm, calm, 
and pursuit by pirates. 

The water supply had to be ra- 
tioned and for more than a month 
de Clieu shared his water ration 
with his precious coffee plant, 
which was kept on deck in a glass- 
covered box. Upon arrival in 
Martinique the plant was set out in 
de Clieu’s garden, and the first har- 
vest came 3 years later. In 50 years 
there were 18,000,000 coffee plants 
on the island. 

If coffee was slow to reach the 
Western Hemisphere, it spread like 
wildfire upon arrival. Before the 
end of the 18th century it was be- 
ing grown in every part of the 
American tropics. However, the 
production of coffee in Marti- 
nique—island now so much in the 
news—dwindled until today it is 
cultivated on only about 500 acres, 
compared with 75,000 acres in 
sugarcane. This is partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that sugar 
is easier to grow. 
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Cocoa IN ECUADOR: DELIVERIES AND 
EXPORTS 


Cocoa deliveries at Guayaquil during 
February 1942 were 21,115 quintals (101.4 
pounds each) compared with 21,785 
quintals in January 1941. However, 
cocoa deliveries during the period Jan- 
uary 2 to February 28, 1942, at the port 





MILLIONS OF BAGS 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GREEN COFFEE 
1939-40, 1940-41 AND 1941-42 
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of Guayaquil were 26 percent less than 
for the corresponding period of 1941. 
An interesting feature of February re- 
ceipts at Guayaquil was the entry of 
1,600 quintals of cocoa from El Oro 
Province, the first sizable delivery of 
cocoa from that area since it was occu- 
pied by Peruvian armed forces last July. 

Prices quoted for cocoa for shipment 
to the United States fluctuated during 
the month between 9% cents and 9% 
cents per pound, for the quality known as 
“Season,” while “Summer” was quoted 
at 10 cents per pound c. and f. New York. 
Cocoa prices at this time of year are 
generally higher than later in the season 
when the main cocoa harvest finds its 
way to the local market. 

February is one of the off-season 
months in the exportation of cocoa; this 
plus a considerable decrease in the 
amount of shipping space available for 
Ecuadoran cocoa exports explains the 
smaller shipments as compared with 
those during the same season of previous 
years. 

The harvest of the new cocoa crop 
began the latter part of April but was not 
expected to reach large proportions be- 
fore the middle of May. 

The following table gives the various 
types of cocoa delivered at Guayaquil 
during February 1942, together with 
ae for the comparative month of 


Cocoa Delivered at Guayaquil, Ecuador 
[In quintals of 101.4 pounds; 


























s January.and 
February February 
Grade 

1941 1942 1941 1942 
Arriba grade_.......- 21, 784 | 17,195 | 45,309 | 34,001 
Machala grade-_-__-_-. 1, 651 894 | 5,085 1, 646 
Other grades-_-__....- 3,162 | 3,026) 7,609 7, 136 
Total..........| 26,597 | 21,115 | 58,003 | 42,873 





The table below shows exports of cocoa 
in January and February 1942: 


Exports of Cocoa From Ecuador 





1942 





January | February 





Kilograms | Kilograms 





Rip ERP AER 563, 469 1, 097, 018 

Nn aes ie ARES ETI ES ef one ee 

Lt SME teEey RSLS 12, 196 
Total 








ewe tid wigenan aie 588, 424 1, 109, 214 





Dairy Products 


EUROPEAN SITUATION DETERIORATING 


The European dairy situation contin- 
ued to deteriorate during the past 
winter, according to reports reaching the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The supply situation was affected 
by a shortage of concentrated feeds, re- 
ductions in cattle numbers, shortage of 
farm labor, large requisitions by invading 
armies, compulsory shipments to Ger- 
many, and heavy drains on reserves of 
condensed milk and cheese. 


a 
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Indications are that dairy production 
was greatly reduced in all of the nor- 
mally important surplus-producing 
countries. This was true not only of 
Denmark and the Netherlands, but also 
of Norway, Finland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, France, and Belgium. Requisitions 
of dairy products to supply the needs of 
the occupying forces in the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Belgium, France, and Norway, 
and compulsory shipments from these 
countries to Germany, reduced still fur- 
ther the supplies available for home con- 
sumption, which in all those nations was 
cut drastically by rationing. 

Up to this time the dairy-supply situa- 
tion in Germany apparently has not 
been especially troublesome. The Gov- 
ernment has supplemented its still large 
domestic production by requisitions of 
dairy cattle and dairy products from the 
occupied countries. But even in Ger- 
many the fats ration recently was re- 
duced. Reports indicate that Germany 
is now looking to the Nazi-occupied 
Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia as a source of dairy products in 
the hope that shipments from these 
areas may offset to some extent antici- 
pated reductions in imports from Den- 
mark and the Netherlands during 1942. 


Although dairy-cattle numbers have 
been maintained in the United Kingdom, 
the unusually severe winter resulted in 
a much heavier than normal seasonal 
decline in milk production. Despite im- 
ports of butter, cheese, and condensed 
milk from British Empire countries and 
the United States, the quantities to con- 
sumers were reduced last winter. The 
British Ministry of Agriculture, however, 
launched a campaign for an expansion 
in milk production this spring, and al- 
lowances for consumers are now being 
increased. 

Reports show that while butter and 
cheese production declined substantially 
in Italy, that country was able to main- 
tain substantial cheese exports—chiefly 
to Germany—until quite recently. In 
1941, however, both the butter and the 
cheese industries were placed under Gov- 
ernment control, and it is believed that 
exports in 1942 will be much below the 
level of 1940 and 1941. 


CANADA’s CHEESE AGREEMENT WITH BRITAIN 


The cheese-marketing agreement of 
Canada with the British Ministry of 
Food has been concluded for the third 
year, beginning April 1, 1942. The agree- 
ment calls for 55,800 long tons or ap- 
proximately 125,000,000 pounds of Cana- 
dian cheddar cheese, compared with 
112,000,000 pounds in last year’s agree- 
ment and 78,200,000 pounds in the first 
agreement, when 90,000,000 pounds were 
actually shipped. A schedule of quan- 
tities to be shipped each month is pro- 
vided, and the British Ministry assumes 
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responsibility for providing the marine 
transportation. 

Canada, it is indicated, will supply only 
about 15 percent of the cheese which the 
United Kingdom will receive. Subject to 
freight space being available, Great Brit- 
ain has agreed to purchase such addi- 
tional quantities within British require- 
ments as Canada may have available for 
export this year. 

On April 24 the Canadian Dairy Prod- 
ucts Board ordered that all cheddar 
cheeses manufactured in Ontario and 
Quebec after May 1 which are 14% or 
more inches in diameter and weigh more 
than 10 pounds shall be white cheese and 
unparaffined if destined for export to 
Great Britain. 


Little difficulty is anticipated in fulfill- 
ing the contract for 125,000,000 pounds 
of cheese for export besides meeting do- 
mestic requirements of about 40,000,000 
pounds and also exporting increased 
quantities of processed milk. A 2% 
percent increase in the volume of milk 
produced should take care of 1942 re- 
quirements for both home and oversea 
consumption, says the chairman of the 
Dairy Products Board. 


Canada produces upward of 16,000,000 
pounds of milk annually. 


During 1941 creamery-butter produc- 
tion amounted to 286,000,000 pounds; 
factory-made cheddar cheese to 147,000- 
000 pounds; and evaporated whole milk 
to 167,000,000 pounds. 


Fruits 


ARGENTINE MARKET FOR WEST-COAST 
APPLES 


In 1941 Argentina imported 44,253 
boxes of fresh Delicious apples from the 
west coast of Canada and the United 
States. Canada supplied 16,557 boxes, 
and 27,696 boxes came from the United 
States; only 9,267 boxes of apples arrived 
from the latter country in 1941. Total 
apple imports in 1941 were 49,940 boxes; 
the total for 1939 was 62,564 boxes. 

Argentina is an important producer of 
the varieties of apples grown on the Pa- 
cific coast. However, the late Argentine 
apple crop is harvested in March and the 
early apples around the beginning of the 
new year, so that there is some demand 
for imported apples each season for the 
Christmas trade. This trade has been 
getting smaller each year as the domestic 
production has increased. 


ARGENTINA’S FRESH-FRUIT SHIPMENTS 


Fresh-fruit exports from Argentina for 
the first quarter of 1942 amounted to 
9,360,551 kilograms, a decline of more 
than 4,000,000 kilograms from the cor- 
responding first 3 months of 1941. Ex- 
cepting apples, the reduction was general 
for all varieties of fruit shipped. The 
decline reflects the serious war effect on 
Argentine fresh-fruit exports, as these 
totaled 36,186,813 kilograms in the first 
quarter of 1939 and 15,627,410 kilograms 
in 1940. 

Of the 9,360,551 kilograms of fresh 
fruit shipped during the first quarter of 
1942, slightly more than 5,000,000 kilo- 
grams went to Brazil and approximately 
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4,000,000 kilograms were shipped to the 
United States. 

Exports of fresh fruit during the first 
quarter of 1942, compared with the same 
period last year, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





January-March 
Fruit , are 
1041 1942 


Iilograms | Kilograms 
Plums 507, 710 416, 070 
Apricots 5, 022 : 
Peaches 126, 778 125, 180 
Apples 1, 392, 960 1, 689, 720 
Melons 252. 790 148, 738 
Quinces 40K) 7" 
Nectarines 13, 761 | 
Pears 7, 627, 712 
Grapes 2, 302, 253 


4, 633, 732 
2, 347, 116 


Total 13, 539, 386 9, 360, 551 





Grains and Products 


SOUTHERN BRAZIL’S NEW RICE Crop 


Harvesting of the new 1942 rice 
crop in Rio Grande do Sul began in the 
latter part of March 1942, about 2 weeks 
in advance of previous years. Rice men 
predicted a good quality as well as a good 
price for the yield. It is estimated that 
this year’s crop will exceed 6,000,000 bags. 

Normally, the crop is 6,000,000 bags, 
with some 4,000,000 bags going into do- 
mestic cOnsumption. The harvest will 
be completed by the end of May, and 
the Rice Institute of Rio Grande do Sul 
estimates that nearly 3,000,000 bags 
will be available for shipment abroad 
this year. 

Up to April 25, 1942, the Rice Institute 
of Rio Grande do Sul has contracts for 
the sale of rice to the following 
countries: 





Country Tons 


United Kingdom 22, 000 
British Empire (final destination not desig- 

nated) 1,700 
Switzeriand 12, 000 
Cuba 4, 000 
United States 1, 000 
Canada 650 
Ireland (Eire 900 
Bolivia. -. 300 
Union of South Africa 30 


Total . 42, 580 





Meats and Products 


HoG AND PorK SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Swine breeding in Argentina has been 
greatly stimulated in the past year by 
the relatively low price of corn, and ac- 
cording to estimates the herd has been 
doubled during the period. 

The Argentine hog situation continues 
to be characterized by high average 
prices (which increased rapidly during 
the period April 10 to 24), by record re- 
ceipts, steadily increasing average 
weights, and profitable market produc- 
tion operations due to the low price of 
corn. Receipts of hogs at the packing 
plants and the Municipal Liniers Market 
during January, February, and March of 
1942 were higher than during the same 
months of any other year on record. 
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March receipts amounted to 149,791 
head compared with 109,099 for the same 
month of 1941; receipts for the first 3 
months of 1942 of 377,233 head were 39.4 
percent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941 (270,704 head). These 
large receipts occurred during the 3 
months preceding the seasonally heavy 
April-to-August marketing period. 
Every indication points, therefore, to 
continued record receipts, and trade 
sources forecast an annual receipt of 
2,000,000 head or more during the pres- 
ent calendar year. 


Hogs received by the packers are stated 
to be approximately 10 percent heavier 
than a year earlier, the average weight 
now being around 110 kilograms per 
head. Packers desire hogs ranging from 
85 to 115 kilograms, but there is indi- 
cation of a tendency to feed to heavier 
weights because of the vast availability 
of low-price corn. 

Exports of leading pork products for 
the first quarter of 1942 are more than 
double exports for the same period of 
1941. 

The following table shows Argentina’s 
exports of leading pork products for 1940 
and 1941 and for the first quarter of 1942: 





| 
: , First 
iol Year Year | 
Kind a ’ quarter 
1940 1941 | 942 


Metric Metric | Metric 
tons | tons tons 
Chilled pork 9) 4}. nite 
Frozen pork 1, 546 30, 971 | 10, 936 
Salted pork 506 649 | 220 
Pork products 905 1, 446 453 
Lard 2, 689 8, 471 4, 757 





CanapDa’s HoG PRODUCTION EXPANDING 
SWIFTLY 


Most outstanding wartime change in 
Canadian agriculture is the remarkable 
expansion of hog production. The De- 
cember 1941 survey indicated there were 
6,385,300 hogs on Dominion farms, an in- 
crease of 6.5 percent from the preceding 
June and 4.4 percent from the preceding 
December. The number of hogs on 
farms in June 1938 was only 3,500,000, 
and in June 1939 it was 4,300,000. 

Western Provinces have accounted for 
most of the increase in the number of 
hogs. The estimate of 3,273,500 hogs 
in western Canada last December was 6.2 
percent above the previous June and 150 
percent more than in December 1938. 
Eastern Canada with 3,111,800 hogs 
showed increases of 6.8 and 37.7 percent 
respectively. The more rapid increase 
in western Canada may be expected to 
continue. 

In October 1941 the Canadian Bacon 
Board announced that, during the year 
beginning October 1, some 5,200,000 hogs 
would be required to produce the 600,- 
000,000 pounds of bacon and related prod- 
ucts which was the minimum quantity 
Canada had agreed to ship to Britain. 
The arrangement provided for shipments 
at a weekly average rate of 13,000,000 


_ Pounds during October-December, 11,- 


500,000 pounds during January-March, 
and 10,500,000 pounds during April—Sep- 
tember. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Pork consumption in Canada rose from 
536,000,000 pounds in 1938 to 644,000,000 
pounds in 1940. 

In view of the increased slaughterings 
during 1941, consumption of pork was 
probably about 600,000,000 pounds, but a 
larger proportion of it must have con- 
sisted of products not suitable for export. 
Pork consumption in 1942 may be ex- 
pected to continue at about the same 
rate. 

Cold-storge holdings of pork products 
in March and April, as reported the first 
of each month, were slightly lower than 
last year. Stocks passed their seasonal 
peak of 75,600,000 pounds in February; 
the previous peak was 76,700,000 pounds 
in April 1941. April 1942 stocks were 
down to 73,600,000 pounds. 


Spices and Related Products 


GRENADA NUTMEGS 


The January 1942 exports of nutmegs 
from Grenada (B. W.I.) amounted to 5,- 
209 hundredweight and mace to 1,427 
hundredweight, compared with 4,682 
hundredweight and 1,837 hundredweight, 
respectively, in January 1941. 

The Grenada nutmeg crop is officially 
reported to be fair to good and should ap- 
proximate last season’s in both quantity 
and quality. Shipments to the United 
States should equal those of 1941. 

Details of the export trade are shown 
in the following table: 





Nutmegs Mace 
Destination ener te mond eure cuca 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
j | mt ON EP. 
Hun- | Hun- | Hun- | Hun- 
dred- dred- dred- dred- 


| weight | weight | weight | weight 





United Kingdom | 10,458 | 14,002 | 4,442 6, 032 

Canada_.-- | 2, 565 | 2, 891 | 619 367 

Other British Empire_| 1, 683 | 517 7 21 

United States | 26, 628 | 20, 204 | 412 62 
Other foreign coun- 

itn sone 572] 495) 13 10 

Total........._| 41,906 | 38,199 | 5,493 | 6, 492 

J 








Spices From SIERRA LEONE 


There were no exports of ginger from 
Sierra Leone in January or February 1942. 
During January, 4,480 pounds of ginger 
were sent by rail to Freetown. 

The harvesting and scraping of ginger 
was in progress in January, and only 
small quantities came on the market; in 
February it was being prepared and mar- 
keted in cOnsiderable quantity. The qual- 
ity of the prepared product showed some 
improvement in February. 

Exports of peppers in January 
amounted to 44,374 pounds, of which 
36,960 pounds went to the United King- 
dom and 7,414 pounds to Gambia. Ex- 
ports of peppers in February totaled 2,016 
pounds, all going to Gambia. 


Sugars and Products 


SITUATION IN HAITI 


Haiti’s sugar production has been in- 
creasing over a period of many years. 
Exports likewise have expanded, reaching 
a peak in 1938-39. The United Kingdom 
has been the leading normal market for 
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Haitian sugar, with the United States as 
the second largest consumer in recent 
years. The usual crop of sugarcane runs 
about 450,000 short tons per year, and 
of this, nearly half is generally supplied 
by independent growers. Grinding of the 
present sugarcane crop began in January 
1942 and has proceeded at a normal rate. 


PERUVIAN OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION 


Production of sugar in Peru during 
February is estimated at approximately 
30,000 short tons, making a total of 
about 57,000 short tons for the first 2 
months of 1942. Consumption was 
12,142 tons in February 1942, compared 
with 11,108 tons in February 1941. Dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1942 consump- 
tion was 24,409 tons, compared with 
24,120 tons in the comparable period of 
1941. 


Furs 


HIGHLY SvuccESSFUL AUCTION AT VAN- 
COUVER, CANADA 


Approximately 126,500 skins were sold 
at the Little Brothers Fur Sales Agency 
auction held in Vancouver on April 22. 
Bidding was reportedly active at higher 
prices, and a large number of buyers 
attended the sale. 

The largest advances were registered 
in beaver, silver-fox, and lynx skins, the 
latter two each gaining 10 percent. 
Beaver gained 7 percent. Price ranges 
for the leading three groups were: 
beaver, $8 to $41; silver fox, $12 to $62; 
lynx, $16 to $95. 

Muskrat, red fox, white fox, squirrel, 
and coyote were also favorites among 
the skins sold. The following table 
shows the number of skins sold and the 
price range: 














Item —- Price range 
Beaver_____-- 800 | $8 to $41. 
Muskrat. 14, 000 | $1.70 to $2. 78. 
Mink-__-- 1, 500 | $7. 50 to $14. 
Marten--. 1,000 | $15. 50 to $100. 
Fisher __.-_- 50 | $13 to $100. 
Cross fox 200 | $14 to $35. 
Silver fox 300 | $8 to $62. 

Red fox. ____- odes 400 | $11 to $18. 
Blue fox__- eae (!) $8 to : 
White fox._. 1, 200 | $12 to $37 
a ee 6, 000 | $0.93 to $1. 50. 
Wolverine. _._- 100 | $9 to $14 
Squirrel. _.-- | 100,000 | $0.09 to $0. 41 
Lynx... 250 | $16 to $95 
Otter. 100 | $6.50 to $18 
Coyote 7 $8. 50 to $16. 75. 
Timber wolf 50 | $8 to $40. 





1 Not available. 


KEEN ACTIVITY, GoopD PRICES, IN SWEDISH 
MARKET 


Fur prices in the Swedish market 
continued to rise at auctions through- 
out ‘the first part of 1942, with red fox 
skins showing by far the largest price 
rise at the Stockholm auction in 
March—jumping to a figure 140 percent 
above that of the 1941 season. Total 
volume of production was slightly over 
the preceding year. 

Conducted by the AB. Nordiske Skin- 
nauktioner, the sale also showed price 
increases in silver fox, blue fox, and 
mink, of 35 percent, 10 to 25 percent, and 
15 percent, respectively. 
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Sold at this auction were 13,500 skins, 
divided as follows: Silver fox, 6,000 
skins; blue fox, 2,500 skins; red fox, 1,000 
skins; and mink, 4,000 skins. Indica- 
tions were that more than 80 percent 
of the skins were destined for export, 
chiefly to Germany and to other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Top prices brought by the skins are as 
follows: Silver fox, 350 crowns; blue fox, 
300 crowns; red fox, 110 crowns; mink, 
126 crowns. A small number of plati- 
num skins brought an average price of 
650 crowns, compared with the 1941 av- 
erage of 1,000 crowns. The fall in price 
indicated a greater supply of the latter 
skins than in the 1941 period when they 
were extremely limited. 

The red-fox auction was keenly com- 
petitive, both domestic and foreign buy- 
ers bidding spiritedly. 

Four other larger auctions have been 
held during the 1941-42 season to dis- 
pose of 1941-season skins. Tabulations 
show the total 1941 production as fol- 
lows: silver fox, 70,000 skins; blue fox, 
30,000 skins; red fox, 30,000 skins; and 
mink, 70,000 skins. 

All of the 1941 production has been 
sold, with the exception of 7,000 skins, 
which were to be disposed of in May 
1942. Prices showed a slight rise during 
December and January, but more pro- 
nounced rises occurred in February and 
March. 

The 1941 production season showed 
gains over the equivalent 1940 season 
only in blue fox and mink skins, silver- 
fox and red-fox figures remaining the 
same through both seasons. There were 
5,000 more blue-fox skins available in 
1941, compared with 1940, and 10,000 
more mink skins. 

Available figures show that of the skins 
exported in 1940 (amounting to 90 per- 
cent of production), 30 percent were 
shipped to the United States and 60 per- 
cent were shipped to Germany and to 
other European countries. Of the 1941 
production, 80 percent went to Germany 
and to other European countries. 

Stock has been reduced 25 percent for 
1942, as compared with 1941, the figures 
standing thus: silver fox, 25,000 skins; 
blue fox, 7,000 skins; and mink, 25,000 
skins. 


Iron and Steel 


TRON-ORE PLANS IN CENTRAL CANADA 


Development of rich deposits of iron 
under Steep Rock Lake may eventually 
make central Canada independent of out- 
side sources for such products, it is stated. 
The project involves the diversion of 
water from the lake to expose the ore 
bodies and make them available for open- 
pit mining. 


SWEDEN’s SITUATION TODAY 


Production of iron and steel in Sweden 
in 1942 will be maintained at the same 
level as in 1941, says the director of the 
Swedish Iron Masters’ Association. 
There is some question, however, as to 
whether 1942 requirements of the indus- 
try for charcoal can be fully met, in 
view of the increasing quantities needed 
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“Complicated Process” 
To Make Paper Shoes 


Norwegian men, women, and 
children may be wearing shoes with 
wooden soles and paper uppers, dur- 
ing the summer at least, if experi- 
ments now carried on by shoe 
factories are successful (according 
to the European press). Wooden 
soles have been in production for 
some months already. 

The paper under experiment is a 
woven or “textile” paper having 
sufficient strength for shoe pur- 
Poses, but its resistance to water is 
uncertain. That it is “attractive” 
is also claimed by those conducting 
the experiments. 

Prices will be equivalent to those 
charged for shoes made of silk or 
other textiles, it is stated, although 
some sources say that prices may 
be slightly higher, since a compli- 
cated process is required for manu- 
facture. 


for the operation of producer-gas units 
on motor vehicles. 

With production of iron and steel in 
1942 estimated at 860,000 metric tons and 
domestic consumption estimated at the 
same figure, any exports from Sweden 
must be balanced by importing an equiv- 
alent quantity. 

Germany is the only country from 
which Sweden can still import any quan- 
tities of iron and steel, and it is believed 
that imports can be maintained in 1942 
at the same level as in 1941, or about 
300,000 metric tons. 

Exports of commercial iron from Swe- 
den are expected to increase at the ex- 
pense of quality products. 


Leather and 
Products 


LEATHER SCARCE, Swiss Try Woop AND 
FIBER SOLES 


The outlook for the Swiss shoe industry 
is on the whole unsatisfactory, accord- 
ing to reports—-largely because of the 
difficulty in obtaining leather and other 
raw materials. Imports of leather are 
practically at a standstill, and cattle 
slaughter is regulated by decree. 

The use of substitutes, however, allevi- 
ates scarcities to some degree. Wood and 
fiber are being used for sole leather, which 
is particularly scarce, and cloth uppers 
are coming into increased use 

Domestic consumption is much smaller, 
only 70 percent of the rationing coupons 
issued being used for shoe purchases. As 
a result, many shoe factories are re- 
stricting production. Exports, however, 
have remained at a modest level. 

A shortage of tanning products has 
also served to cut leather production, 
but reports indicate that leather qualities 
in general have been maintained at a 
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high level. Restrictions on use of leather 
in shoes have been put into effect, and 
other regulations have limited the types 
of shoes that can be manufactured. 
Government research work in leather 
has brought some improvement in the 
general high quality of Swiss leather. 


UrvuGuAY’s LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
SLOWING UP 


Leather industries in Uruguay were re- 
portedly operating at only part capacity 
during the last part of February and 
the early part of March 1942. 

Shoe-manufacturing plants were all 
operating—but averaging only about 4% 
days per week. Their lesser activity was 
reflected by tanneries, whose activities 
continued at a low level. 

Prices for hides and skins are high in 
the Montevideo market, and local tanners 
have not built up impressive inventories, 
A contributing factor in the smallness of 
inventories was the receipt of fewer for- 
eign orders than had been expected. 

Tanning was carried on at only half 
capacity during the period mentioned, 
and most tanneries were working 5 or 
even fewer days per week. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BrITISH COLUMBIA’s TIMBER CuT Mounts 


All cuts of timber in British Columbia 
showed an increase in the first 3 months 
of 1942 over the corresponding period of 
1941, except saw timber. The cut of poles 
and piling was more than 100 percent 
greater than in the same period of 1941 
and railroad ties approximately 75 per- 
cent greater. 


TIMBER CONSERVATION ENGAGES SWISS 
ATTENTION 


The normal supply capacity of Swiss 
forests has been exceeded by the greatly 
increased demand for lumber for various 
purposes. The reserve wood supply of 
the forests, over and above the normal 
annual cut of 2,000,000 cubic meters, was 
estimated by the Swiss Association for 
Forest Economy in 1940 at 10,000,000 
cubic meters. This reserve, if the cOun- 
try’s forests are not to be depleted, must 
last for the duration of the war. 

The War Industry and Labor Office has 
ordered a cut of 6,000,000 cubic meters 
from this reserve, apparently expecting 
an early return to normal conditions— 
but, since no date can be set when Swit- 
zerland will be able to import any quan- 
tity of coal, iron, and fuel, which to a 
large extent are being replaced by wood, 
the authorities have been urged to act on 
the assumption that the economic isola- 
tion of the country will be of long dura- 
tion. 

Although there is a strong demand for 
wood for military purposes and for the 
construction of air-raid shelters, other 
requirements have decreased consider- 
ably, and the advisability of an annual 
supplementary cut of 1,000,000 cubic 
meters in excess of the average yield for 
the years 1937-39 has been questioned. 
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The Government has been requested to 
limit the use of wood to absolutely essen- 
tial requirements. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


PROGRESS IN INDIA’S MACHINE-TOOL 
INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of small machine 
tools in India is reportedly progressing 
satisfactorily. Small screw-driving ma- 
chines and drills are now being made and 
will probably be sufficient to supply the 
future needs of the Ordnance Services. 
Orders have also been placed for a num- 
ber of small presses. In addition, an 
effort is being made to start production 
of grooving machines. 


BRITAIN MECHANIZING FARMS: VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITHS PLAY NEW ROLES 


British farms are becoming more and 
more mechanized, says a recent London 
publication. The number of tractors in 
use increased from 52,000 in July 1939 to 
105,000 at the end of 1941; in addition, 
60,000 tractor plows, 22,000 disk harrows, 
19,000 binders, and 1,900 threshing ma- 
chines have been brought into use during 
the past 2'% years. 

Increased mechanization has created a 
further problem, that of proper mainte- 
nance of equipment. A survey of village 
blacksmiths was made by the Rural In- 
dustries Bureau at the beginning of the 
war, and, subsequently, a large number 
were given thorough training in tractor 
and implement-repair work. After com- 
pleting the course, many ordered oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting equipment 
and drilling and screwing machines. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


TOTAQUINE USERS AFFECTED By WPB 
ORDER 


The United States War Production 
Board on April 30, 1942, amended Con- 
servation Order M-131 affecting quinine 
supplies to include totaquine. This step 
was taken to prevent evasion of the 
order by some drug manufacturers who 
Started using totaquine for purposes pro- 
hibited in the case of quinine. 

Totaquine, which contains a large per- 
centage of quinine, is a substance made 
up of the alkaloids extracted from cin- 
chona bark. 

The amended order eliminates the pos- 
sibility of evasion by requiring that the 
primary use of cinchona bark must be 
for the extraction of quinine or tota- 
quine, and by limiting the use of the 
latter substance to antimalaria purposes. 
Quinine may also be used for two addi- 
tional medical purposes. 

Purchasers of quinine, totaquine, or 
the bark, other than ultimate consumers, 
are required to certify to the War Pro- 
duction Board in writing that the sub- 
stances will be used only for the purposes 
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permitted. The amended order provides 
that the quantity purchased must be 
noted on the reverse side of the certifi- 
cate. 

The provision requiring reports on 
stocks has not been changed. However, 
those who are required by the order to 
make reports, and who have not done 
so, must make them immediately. 


New Low For CurAcAo ALOES OUTPUT 


Production of aloes in Curacao in the 
quarter ended March 31 fell to a new 
low—only 100 cases of 125 pounds each. 
Exports of only 200 cases during this 
period likewise were disappointing. In 
contrast, production of aloes during the 
first quarter of 1941 amounted to 600 
cases, and exports were 300. 

This marked decrease in production is 
attributed in part to the expanding pe- 
troleum industry in Curacao and Vene- 
zuela which is drawing labor from other 
fields with its attractive wages. 

Aloes, used in medicine as a mild laxa- 
tive and for other purposes, comes from 
the dried juice of aloe-bush leaves. Sap 
from the cut leaves is drained off and re- 
duced by boiling to a thin paste which 
is allowed to harden, usually in the cases 
of final shipment. 

Although varieties of aloe grow in 
parts of Africa and South America, the 
United States depends chiefly on the 
Netherlands West Indies for its supplies 
of this raw material. 


MEDICINE PRODUCTION IN IRELAND ENCOUR- 
AGED BY GOVERNMENT 


The Department of Local Government 
has urged economy in and encouraged 
domestic production of, medicines and 
drugs in Eire. Anesthetic ether, forma- 
lin, glycerine, invert sugar (a substitute 
for powdered glucose), and lactosum are 
now being produced on a scale to meet 
at least minimum requirements. 

A substitute for cod-liver oil is being 
manufactured by an Irish firm by add- 
ing vitaminated oils imported from the 
United States to vegetable oils available 
in Ireland. Production of this item, 
however, is not yet on a scale sufficient to 
meet requirements. 
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Motion Pictures 


PROGRESS IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish film industry continues 
to make progress. 

Approximately 25 locally produced 
feature films were shown for the first 
time during the last quarter of 1941. 
Several were based on famous Swedish 
literary works—one of the most notable 
being “The Struggle Goes On,” a story 
of medical life. 

In addition, the filming of short sub- 
jects has gained a prominent position 
in the industry, and many of these, cov- 
ering a variety of subjects, were released. 

Foreign films are still popular. The 
showing of United States productions 
does not appear to have decreased, and 
several British, German, and French 
films were also seen during the past 
season. Because of present world condi- 
tions, it has been difficult for Swedish 
producers to maintain normal export 
trade. 

An agreement has recently been 
reached by Swedish and Norwegian pro- 
ducers with regard to payment for 
Swedish films shown in Norway during 
1941. This agreement, it is understood, 
also provides for a direct exchange of 
films between the two countries. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Conco’s TIN PropucTION To BE STEPPED 
Up 


The Belgian Congo is preparing to in- 
crease its tin production and to develop 
its smelting industry, according to the 
British press. 

Plans are to increase production by 8,- 
000 to 20,000 tons annually. Before the 
war, concentrates were sent to Belgium, 
but since the enemy occupation of that 
country, the smelters have not been avail- 
able; the Congo has constructed its own 
plant, and extensions are still being 
made. 


Course of U. S. Prices, Tanning Materials 
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With this expansion and similar ex- 
pansion in Nigeria, Africa’s production 
may soon reach a substantial volume. 


CANAD.’s NONFERROUS OUTPUT BRISKLY ON 
UPGRADE 


Canadian production of nonferrous 
metals and manufactures was valued at 
$540,781,367 in 1940, an increase of 30 
percent over 1939, according to Canadian 
summary statistics. In the nonferrous 
smelting and refining industry, produc- 
tion was valued at $305,360,547, an in- 
crease of 17 percent. 

Both imports and exports of nonferrous 
metals and their products showed in- 
creases over the preceding year, exports 
increasing from $182,890,103 in 1939 to 
$194,711,984 in 1940 and imports from 
$42,108,374 to $71,143,931. 


More Tin From CORNWALL, ANCIENT 
PHOENICIAN GOAL? 


While meetings held by the Nonferrous 
Ores Committee of the Ministry of Sup- 
ply on the subject of increasing the 
Cornish tin output have been confiden- 
tial, it has been pointed out that under 
certain conditions twice as much tin can 
be mined in Cornwall as is now produced. 

Conditions conducive to increased pro- 
duction are the release of labor for the 
mines, financial assistance for neces- 
sary works, and a more satisfactory price 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


KIESELGUHR IN BRAZIL 


Brazil’s production and export of 
kieselguhr (diatomaceous earth) ex- 
panded considerably during 1941, in- 
creasing from 7 tons in 1937 to 1,056 tons 
in 1941, says the British press. The 
deposit, discovered by the Department of 
Agriculture, is said to be both extensive 
and of good quality. The lack of capital 
which retarded development has been 
remedied, and future production is 
expected to increase. 


GypsuM MINING DEVELOPMENT IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Gypsum mined in the Province of New 
Brunswick during 1941 amounted to 
61,000 tons, compared with 57,000 tons 
in 1940, according to the New Brunswick 
Department of Land and Mines. The 
mines are located about 15 miles from 
Moncton, New Brunswick, and the com- 
pany operating them has leased a large 
tract of territory under contract with 
the Government, so reserve deposits are 
ensured for many years to come. 

In 1941, 45,000 tons were manufac- 
tured in New Brunswick. A number of 
products are made by the mining com- 
pany—most important being a fireproof 
sheathing with tongue and groove joints. 
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SWEDEN’S FLUORSPAR EXPLORATIONS 


For some time explorations have been 
made to determine possibilities for min- 
ing fluorspar at the Branteviks mines in 
the province of Skane in south Sweden. 
Test borings have reached a depth of 50 
to 60 meters, and machinery has been 
ordered to carry out further operations. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CaSHEW-NuvT IMPORTATION RESTRICTED 


Restriction of the importation of 
cashew nuts was ordered on May 9, 1942, 
by the Director of Industry Operations 
of the United States War Production 
Board. 

The purpose of the order, M-147, is to 
insure maximum extraction of oil from 
cashew-nut shells in the exporting coun- 
try. Importers, on and after May 20, 
1942, must obtain specific authorization 
from the Director of Industry Operations 
to import cashew nuts. The order pro- 
vides that this authorization may be 
conditioned upon extraction of the oil 
from shells prior to the importation. 
The order does not apply to cashew nuts 
on board a ship on May 20, or to cashew 
nuts imported on specific authorization 
granted after application on Form 
PD-222c, as provided on General Im- 
ports Order H-63. 

Cashew-nut-shell oil is a valuable war 
material used for making electrical in- 
sulating materials, plastics, paints and 
varnishes, and paper, and is used as a 
pigment in a number of manufacturing 
processes. 


Coconut PRODUCTS IN BRITISH WEST 
INDIES 


Annual production of more than 100,- 
000,000 coconuts in Trinidad and the 
Windward Islands provides a steady sup- 
ply of copra for local factories, in which 
activity has been stimulated by the need 
for making full use of local resources. 

Small plants in the Windward Islands 
are producing mainly edible oils and 
soaps, and Barbados has a factory for 
the processing of coconut and cottonseed 
oil. Trinidad, however, is the outstand- 
ing producer of copra manufactures in 
this territory. Three factories account 
for about 75 percent of its total produc- 
tion. Edible oil, lard, coconut oil, mar- 
garine, coconut meal, butter substitutes 
and soap are manufactured, the bulk of 
production being in edible oil and lard 
substitute. Sixteen small plants manu- 
facture chiefly coconut oil, meal, and 
soap. 

Trinidad’s production of copra prod- 
ucts has so increased that in the past few 
years it has not only met its own re- 
quirements for edible oils and lard but 
has had a moderate surplus for export. 


CuBaA’s MARCH PURCHASES OF EDIBLE FATs 
AND OILS 


Cuban imports of the principal edible 
fats and oils decreased slightly to 


3,971,736 kilograms in March 1942 from 
4,169,067 kilograms in February, but the 
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total for January, February, and March, 
1942 was more than 22 percent above the 
total for the first 3 months of 194], 
Prices of virtually all oils and fats con- 
tinued to rise. The recent heavy im- 
ports have in general reflected advance 
buying against anticipated price rises 
and possible future shipping difficulties, 

Further price advances may threaten 
the hitherto unquestioned sales leader- 
ship of pure hog lard by encouraging 
heavier distribution of lower-priced com- 
peting fats, especially mixed lard, loca] 
tradesmen believe. 

Some larger takings of mixed lard by 
retail distributors were noted, but little 
change was reported in sales of com- 
pound shortening, used chiefly by the 
baking industry. 

Olive-oil imports remained negligible, 
the figures showing 65 kilograms in 
March 1942, compared with 81 kilograms 
in February. New official price regula- 
tions, permitting more liberal wholesale 
profit margins, have resulted in addi- 
tional offerings by dealers holding in- 
active olive-oil stocks. However, prices 
of the new offerings, based on replace- 
ment costs, effectively restrict distribu- 
tion of this once widely consumed com- 
modity. _The new offerings, containing 
about 212 percent acids, are priced above 
more highly refined olive oil—a paradox 
explained by local preference for the taste 
of the less highly refined oil. 

The following table shows imports of 
the principal oils and fats during the 
month of March 1942, and totals for the 
first 3 months of 1941 and 1942: 














| January- | January 
Item | March March | Mus 
1941 1942 m 
Cottonseed oil: Kilograms Kilograms | Kilograms 
Crude ‘ 307, 336 221,317 
Refined 35, 030 20, 583 10, 500 
Hydrogenated 27, 756 20, 310 11, 105 
Coconut oil: | 
Crude | 30, 562 : * i 
Refined __. | 120,970 31, 731 | 4, 297 
H ydrogenated 51, 512 42, 720 | 28, 836 
Peanut oil, refined 2, 507 | 6, 855 649 
Soybean oil: 
Crude | 443,639 | 1,424,332 | 417,467 
Refined . | 118,239] 364,310} 74,144 
Edible tallow | 126,705 ail 
Edible stearine 9, 150 | 16, 604 |.......... 
| 839,365 | 2,361, 576 768, 315 
Olive oil 353 | 201 | 65 
839,718 | 2,361,777 | 768, 380 


Hog lard 9, 331, 755 |10, 069, 878 | 3, 208, 356 


Total !10, 171,473 |12, 431, 655 | 3, 971, 736 
| \ | 





Ecvuapor’s IMPORTS 


Ecuador’s imports of lard from all 
countries in March amounted to 262,572 
kilograms, valued at $37,563 United 
States. Edible-oil imports in March to- 
taled 38,040 kilograms, valued at $10,459. 


SITUATION AT BOMBAY, INDIA 


Domestic consumption of peanuts in 
Bombay in the first quarter of 1942 was 
estimated at 27,000 long tons, compared 
with 50,000 tons for the preceding quar- 
ter. Factors in this sharp reduction were 
reluctance of local oil mills to carry large 
stocks, in view of the war situation, and 
restriction of crushing operations be- 
cause of transportation difficulties. Con- 
sumption of castor and sesamum seed is 
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estimated at 2,250 and 1,800 long tons, 
respectively. 

Exports of oilseeds from Bombay are 
shown in the following table: 


—_— 
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Exports of castor oil froin Bombay in 
the first quarter of 1942 amounted to 
125,000 pounds, compared with 445,750 
pounds in the preceding quarter. In the 
same period, 791,500 pounds of peanut oil 
were exported. No peanut oil was shipped 
in the preceding quarter. 

Export of cottonseed in excess of 20 
seers (13 pounds) “by rail, road or sea” 
from Bombay and its suburban district 
except under license was prohibited by 
a decree of the Government of Bombay, 
effective March 16, 1942. This step was 
undertaken, it is believed, to conserve 
stocks in Bombay and to economize on 
railway wagon space. 

The Bombay oilseed market was fairly 
steady during January and February 1942, 
but in March a sagging tendency was ap- 
parent, attributable to the weakness of 
the local cotton and stock exchanges and 
the genera! lack of confidence incident to 
the nearer approach of war to India. 

Quotations would have dropped further 
except for steady purchases by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food, it is believed. The 
fact that upcountry prices were higher 
than those quoted by Bombay merchants 
indicated the uneasiness of holders of 
oilseed stocks in the city. 

Despite a substantial reduction in the 
acreage and yield of the Bombay crop, 
peanut futures, which opened in Janu- 
ary at 44 rupees 9 annas, 6 pies, ($13.37) 
per candy of 560 pounds, fell to 42 rupees 
T7annas at the end of March. Spot prices 
showed a similar decline. 

Castorseed prices fell off in the first 
3 months of 1942, but linseed, cottonseed, 
and sesamum quotations exhibited only 
minor fluctuations. 

Peanut, linseed, and castor-oil prices 
showed small variations, linseed oil drop- 
ping slightly. The rate for coconut oil, 
however, rose strongly, from 4 rupees 11 
annas ($1.41) to 5 rupees 11 annas 
($1.71) per maund of 28 pounds—reflect- 
ing the stoppage of copra and coconut- 
oil imports from Ceylon, the Straits Set- 
tlements, and the Philippine Islands. 

In the Bombay crop area the acreage 
planted to peanuts for 1941-42 is esti- 
mated at 2,196,000 acres, compared with 
2,529,000 for 1940-41. The yield is set 
at 788,000 long tons, a substantial de- 
crease from 962,000 tons for the preced- 
ing year. 

Reports concerning the 1941-42 sesa- 
mum crop in Bombay indicate that the 
area sown is 510,009 acres, compared with 
529,000 acres for last year. The expected 
yield, however, is 61,000 long tons, an in- 
crease of 2,000 tons over the 1940-41 fig- 


38, 556 
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ures. Crop conditions are said to be 
fairly satisfactory. 

Bombay’s 1941-42 crop of linseed is 
reported to be not wholly satisfactory, 
especially in the eastern areas, because 
of inadequate moisture. The area sown 
to linseed is estimated at 101,000 acres, 
2,000 acres more than last year. 

The space devoted to rape and mustard 
in Bombay in 1941-42 is reported to be 
10,000 acres, a sharp reduction from the 
17,000 acres estimated in 1940-41. 


TURKEY’S OLIVE-OIL OUTPUT 


It is probable that the 1941 olive-oil 
production in Turkey will show a marked 
increase over the 1940 output, the final 
estimate of which was placed at 25,000 
metric tons of edible oil and 4,000 tons of 
sulphur oil. 

Originally, the trade estimated the 1941 
crop at 38,000 metric tons of edible oil 
and 6,000 tons of sulphur oil; no official 
estimates, however, have been published. 

Since December 1941, there have been 
no olive-oil exports through the Izmir 
customs, except for 800 drums of about 
300 kilograms each which were shipped 
to Germany via Istanbul. This oil had 
been purchased in March 1941, but lack 
of containers had prevented shipment. 

Prices in the local market have risen 
virtually every week since the first of the 
year. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS IN ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


Though Alberta’s Turner Valley oil 
field has been its only major oil producer, 
a new field near Tilley gives indications 
that it too may become a major field. 
A flowing well in the Tilley field is re- 
ported to have produced 844 barrels of 
crude oil during March 1942, from a 
depth of 3,180 feet. 


Total Albertan oil and natural-gaso- 
line production for March came to 908,- 
463 barrels, compared with 906,086 bar- 
rels in March 1941. Daily average pro- 
duction was 29,307 barrels; and total 
production for the first 3 months of 1942 
amounted to 2,604,299 barrels against 
2,488,588 barrels during the correspond- 
ing 1941 period. 

Other statistics concerning Albertan 
production are: quota set by the Alberta 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation 
Board for May, 26,260 barrels daily; 
crude-oil and natural-gasoline stocks as 
of April 1 were 588,081 barrels against 
491,825 on April 1, 1941. 


Refined petroleum stocks on March 1 
were 1,193,456 barrels compared with 
1,392,934 barrels a year earlier; natural- 
gas production for March, 5,596,037 
million cubic feet, a decrease of 16,263 
million cubic feet daily, compared with 
the corresponding period a year earlier. 

Wells being drilled during March in 
Turner Valley, 34; wells finished during 
March, 1; licenses issued for wells to be 
drilled, 11. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


New RO.iinc STOCK FOR NEWFOUNDLAND 


To meet a record-breaking volume of 
traffic, the Newfoundland Railway has 
made arrangements with the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. for additional rolling 
stock, including 100 flat cars, 25 ballast 
dump cars, 5 steel sleeping cars, 3 steel 
dining cars, 8 day coaches, and 10 mail 
and express and baggage cars, according 
to the Newfoundland press. Delivery is 
stated to be scheduled for June. 


Rubber and 
Products 


8,000,000 Pounps From NIGERIA IN 1942? 


Rubber exports from Nigeria during 
1941 totaled 4,603,200 pounds, valued at 
£245. 214 compared with 6,501,000 pounds 
and £264,951 in 1940. 


The Nigerian Department of Agricul- 
ture is trying to stimulate production of 
rubber from forest trees and has speci- 
fied the species that are acceptable. 


Official estimates indicate that about 
2,000,000 pounds of crude rubber pro- 
duced in 1941 were carried forward to 
1942. In view of favorable prices and the 
interest taken by the government in 
stimulating production, it is believed that 
8,000,000 pounds may be gathered in 
1942. 


PRICES SOAR IN ECUADOR 


Exports of rubber from Ecuador 
amounted to only 75,031 kilograms in 
March, and consisted mainly of stocks 
carried over from the preceding year, in- 
asmuch as rubber collections are low 
during the rainy season, which usually 
extends from late December to June. 

In the first 3 months of 1942, 354,302 
kilograms of rubber, valued at 3,550,685 
sucres, were exported—chiefly to Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, and Cuba. Figures for 
the comparative period of 1941 were 
321,378 kilograms and $59,676. 

Because of the demand for rubber in 
Argentina and other South and Central 
American countries, Ecuador rubber 
prices have soared in the last few months. 


Swiss Get SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT 


Artificial rubber will be produced near 
Zurich in a factory with an area of 1,000 
square meters. Charcoal or byproducts 
of gas manufacture will provide the raw 
materials, experts intimate. The practi- 
cability of the new synthetic is said to 
have been demonstrated in tests with 
bicycle tires and insulation materials, 
which show that the Swiss product is im- 
pervious to oil and gasoline and has in- 
sulating properties superior to those of 
natural rubber. There has been no 
statement as to whether tests have been 
made to determine if it may be used for 
automobile and truck tires. 
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NIGERIA BuILDING Motor LAUNCHES 


Three motor launches have been con- 
structed in the Apapa dockyard in Ni- 
geria, according to the South African 
press. Two of these are in commission 
and rendering good service on the Benue. 
A fourth is in the course of completion. 

Just launched is a twin-screw steel 
craft, 76 feet long, with a 14-foot beam 
and 5 feet 9 inches molded depth. It is 
fitted with two sets of four-cylinder Gard- 
ner Diesel engines, each engine develop- 
ing 68 horsepower, and has a speed of 
12 knots. 


More Propucer-Gas INSTALLATIONS ON 
SWEDISH Boats 


Sweden in extending its already wide 
use of producer gas for motors by in- 
stalling an increasing number of gas 
generators on fishing vessels, survey ves- 
sels, canal boats, auxiliary craft, and 
ferries. 

The Swedish State Producer-Gas Co. 
stated in a recent report that it has made 
some 40 installations for producer gas on 
board these types of vessels. Four kinds 
of generators have been fitted, of which 
the largest were for motors of 200 horse- 
power. For more powerful engines tan- 
dem-operated generators should be used. 

The installations so far have given 
good results, and the company thinks 
that a great part of Sweden’s coast and 
inland lake traffic could be operated on 
producer gas. 

Wood tar is another substitute fuel 
being used to a certain extent by Swedish 
motor craft, mainly fishing vessels. With 
sOme small changes of the engines this 
fuel has proved to be a good substitute 
for crude oil. Sweden’s supply of wood 
tar is limited, though production has 
been greatly increased. 


Special Products 


PLaSTIC BUTTONS FOR THE ““TOMMIES” 


Plastic buttons will be used in place of 
brass buttons on all future supplies of 
overcoats for the army and home guard, 
says the British press. 


Telephone 


INNOVATIONS IN COLOMBIA 


The telephone company of Medellin, 
Colombia, is considering the installation 
of meters to record the number of calls 
received daily from individual stations. 

The installations now in use are of 
Swedish manufacture. It is understood, 
however, that bids will be accepted from 
United States firms if it is decided to 
purchase new equipment. 

An air-conditioning system is now be- 
ing installed in the rooms in which the 
telephone machinery is located, to 


lengthen the life of the machinery and 
improve the service. 
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Supple Springs To Stop 
-“Sock-Sagging” 


Socks will not sag in Denmark 
when a new rubberless elastic 
band, patented by a Danish mer- 
chant, enters the market. Under- 
wear, too, will receive its support. 

Made from metal springs about 
5 millimeters wide, the band is 
flat and so soft and supple that 
it may be knotted like an ordinary 
rubber elastic. The State Re- 
search Department of Denmark 
has determined, by experiment, 
that perspiration and washing will 
not rust the metal wire used in the 
springs. 

Several hosiery firms have of- 
fered to purchase the entire out- 
put of the new industry, it is 
stated. Since the band is detach- 
able and preserves its elasticity 
almost indefinitely, it is not solely 
a substitute but may carry over 
into peacetime as an industry of 
real importance. 

Industrial production of this 
stretchable band will be handled 
by two Copenhagen factories now 
making springs and slide fasteners, 
press reports indicate. The Dan- 
ish Ministry of Commodity Sup- 
plies has granted a license for the 
importation of sufficient raw ma- 
terials to insure production of 
2,000,000 meters of this snappy 
new elastic band in the next 6 
months. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


TURKISH INDUSTRY CARRIES ON 


During 1941 only small quantities of 
textiles were imported by Turkey from 
the United Kingdom or British Domin- 
ions. The products of the domestic tex- 
tile industry were rapidly absorbed by the 
home market, though the quality of cot- 
ton piece goods has declined since the 
outbreak of the war, undoubtedly in con- 
sequence of difficulty in obtaining raw 
materials. 


Cotton and Products 


CONDITIONS IN BRAZIL 


Southern Brazil established a new high 
cotton-production record last season, the 
1940-41 crop being estimated at 402,913 
metric tons and exceeding that of the 
preceding year by 75,368 metric tons. 
Present estimates indicate a 1941-42 crop 
of only 342,000 metric tons. A 5-percent 
reduction in the area planted and abnor- 
mally rainy weather in April account for 
the decline. The quality of the crop will 
be much below average because of heavy 
rains during the maturing and picking 
season. 
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The 1941-42 crop in northern Brazil 
is currently estimated to amount to about 
107,148 metric tons. The crop was af- 
fected adversely by dry weather and will 
be considerably below the 1940-41 crop, 
officially reported at 140,909 metric tons, 
Dryness has not only reduced probable 
production of perennial cotton, but in 
some regions even killed or damaged 
cotton trees, and this, it is believed, 
will affect the 1942-43 crop. Northeast- 
ern interior States, which ordinarily pro- 
duce about 75 percent of the crop, have 
been suffering from the most severe 
drought since 1932. 

Mills throughout the country appear to 
be operating at maximum capacity, and 
unofficial sources indicate that cotton 
consumption for the 12 months ending 
June 1942 will probably be about 170,000 
metric tons, if May and June continue 
at the record high levels of the last 10 
months, as they show every likelihood of 
doing. Textile mills are said to be sold 
ahead as far as 6 or 8 months, or until 
next November. 


Large increases have occurred in ex- 
ports of lint cotton from Brazil during 
the calendar year 1941, shipments total- 
ing 288,274 metric tons, compared with 
224,265 in 1940. Exports of linters and 
cotton cloth also showed remarkable 
increases. 


Statistics show that of the 687,276 bags 
of seed distributed in Sao Paulo in 
1941-42, Brazilian farmers took 428,187 
bags, Japanese farmers took 148,752 bags, 
47,950 were used by Italian planters, 
Spanish planters purchased about 31,000 
bags, and the balance of 31,387 bags was 
bought by farmers of other nationalities. 


COTTON FOR THE SWIss: WHERE Is It To 
COME FROM? 


The Soviet Union was Switzerland's 
principal supplier of cotton during 1941, 
only 10 percent of its normal cotton re- 
quirements having come from the United 
States and none from Egypt, formerly an 
important source of supply. At least 90 
percent of the large purchases from the 
Soviet Union had been delivered before 
the outbreak of hostilities between that 
country and Germany. Turkey and 
Syria also furnished considerable quan- 
tities, but the quality was poor and in 
some cases prices were excessive. 


The question of future supplies is un- 
certain and depends upon transportation 
facilities and the ability to obtain navi- 
certs and export licenses rather than 
upon the raw-cotton supply. Under 
these circumstances, the substitute-ma- 
terial industry recently built up with 
Government aid is likely to prove of great 
benefit. 


At the beginning of 1942 the supply of 
raw materials was dangerously low. 
Competent persons contend that if new 
supplies cannot be obtained the industry 
will be confronted with the most difficult 
situation it has had to face since the 
American War between the States. 
Since cotton goods are of vital importance 
they are subject to price control which 
does not allow the necessary margin of 
profit, considering the greatly reduced 
production; on the other hand, mounting 
taxes have prevented the industry from 
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building up adequate financial reserves 
to enable it to withstand a crisis unaided. 


SPREAD OF War HITS SWITZERLAND’S 
EMBROIDERY BUSINESS 


The embroidery trade also is con- 
fronted with serious problems as a result 
of increased export difficulties through 
the extension of hostilities. During 1941 
approximately half of the machines were 
in operation, although exports by value 
in the first 10 months were only slightly 
under those in the corresponding period 
of 1940. As many countries classify em- 
broidery as a luxury and limit imports 
to a minimum, the industry was unable 
to profit from the prevailing Paris fash- 
ions which favored lace and embroidery. 

Increased prices for raw materials, 
higher wage, and other production costs 
also adversely affected oversea trade. 
Toward the end of 1941 manufacturers 
ran short of raw materials, especially cot- 
ton yarn; this seriously threatens activity 
in the industry. Cotton embroidery 
thread is difficult to get, and a portion of 
the supply now on hand may be reserved 
for the embroidery industry to avoid mass 
unemployment. 


Silk and Products 


SoutH INp1A’s PRODUCTION 


Silk production in southern India is 
centered in Mysore State and Kollegal 
Taluk in the Coimbatore District of the 
Madras Presidency. 

Mysore State is credited with furnish- 
ing a little over half the total quantity 
of raw silk produced in India, the State’s 
annual output being estimated at 
1,000,000 pounds; 200,000 originate in 
Kollegal. About 700,000 pounds of silk 
waste are produced annually, while the 
output of silk noils comes to about 
100,000 pounds. 

Until the outbreak of the war almost 
the entire production was consumed lo- 
cally. A large mill in Mysore, said to be 
the only spun-silk mill in India, con- 
sumes about 400,000 pounds of silk waste 
annually in the production of spun silk, 
noil yarns, and noils. 

Since the beginning of 1940 some high- 
grade silk is said to have been exported 
to the United Kingdom and Australia. 


Swiss OUTLOOK CLOUDED BY UNCERTAIN- 
TIES 


All wearing apparel except silk and 
rayon goods were included in Switzer- 
land’s rationing system at the end of 
1941, but still the outlook for 1942 re- 
mains uncertain, principally because of 
the difficulty of importing raw materials. 

After a long period of depression the 
silkk and rayon industry was fully em- 
ployed in 1941, within the scope of exist- 
ing possibilities of production. The do- 
mestic wholesale market absorbed much 
of the output, as regulatory measures 
and raw-material prices indicated the 
advisability of laying in ample stocks. 
Retailers were slow to follow this trend, 
so stocks of larger distributors piled up 
and few new orders were placed. 

Exports, at one time of paramount im- 
portance, in 1941 were only a fraction of 
those in former years. Germany was the 
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chief market, and oversea shipments 
were negligible. There was a brisk de- 
mand for Swiss goods in other countries 
of continental Europe, but clearing 
agreements. quota regulations, and 
transportation difficulties narrowed this 
field. 

Sizable quantities of raw silk were im- 
ported from Japan by way of Siberia 
until the Soviet Union became involved 
in the war. Since then Switzerland has 
been dependent on Italy for any raw silk 
which may be available after demands 
of the German war industry have been 
filled. Consequently imports now con- 
sist principally of rayon yarn and staple- 
fiber products. 

The high price of silks is creating more 
interest in rayon fabrics, which are be- 
ing produced in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties by cotton mills. Staple-fiber prod- 
ucts also are being produced on a large 
scale, since the former skepticism on the 
part of the consumer is giving place to a 
more favorable attitude. In spite of the 
shortage of basic materials for the man- 
ufacture of mixed wool and cotton fab- 
rics, new and attractive materials are 
plentiful. 


Wool and Products 


RAW-MATERIAL PROBLEMS PUZZLE SwIss 


Raw material is now the criterion of 
production in the woolen industry in 
Switzerland rather than marketing pos- 
sibilities. In 1941 sufficient wool for only 
a small part of the yearly consumption 
was imported. To make maximum use of 
dwindling supplies, required for the do- 
mestic market and the Army, strict ra- 
tioning and compulsory admixture of 
other products were introduced, exports 
were prohibited. and staple-fiber produc- 
tion was increased. 

No efforts were spared to procure suffi- 
cient raw materials, and limited quanti- 
ties of mohair were imported from Tur- 
key. A determined effort is being made 
to popularize “cell wool,’ and the manu- 
facture of this product will gain added 
impetus from the opening of two new 
factories this year. 


Syria’s Woo. CLip LOWER 


The 1942 wool clip in Syria and Leb- 
anon will, it is estimated, not exceed 
1,500 metric tons—a slight decrease from 
previous years, caused by the lack of pas- 
turage and the unusually severe winter. 
The quality of the wool is known as 
“second.” 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


MorE BINDER TWINE PERMISSIBLE, RULES 
WPB 


The United States War Production 
Board has amended the agave-fiber order 
(M-84) to permit increased manufacture 
of binder twine. Under this amendment 
(No. 5), a manufacturer may produce 
during the 11 months ending June 30, 
1942, an amount of binder twine which, 
when added to his stocks on hand as of 
November 1. 1941, does not exceed 120 
percent of his sales during the 12 months 
ended October 31, 1941. The original 
order, issued February 20, restricted such 
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manufacture in the year ending July 31, 
1942, to 110 percent of the sales during 
the year ended October 31, 1941. 

The amendment also permits produc- 
tion at the 120-percent rate for a 4- 
month period beginning July 1, 1942. 

The binder-twine industry operates on 
two base periods. The “production year” 
differs from the “sales year” because the 
twine must be produced by June 30 to 
meet the summer’s harvesting needs, 
while sales are not completed until the 
last of October 


MEXIco’s IXTLE 


The cultivation of Ixtle de Palma in 
Mexico has shown a steady increase dur- 
ing recent years. The 1942 crop, accord- 
ing to estimates, will amount to 20,000 
metric tons, compared with 17,227 in 
1941 and 15,000 in 1940. The production 
of Ixtle de Lechuguilla is estimated at 
11,000 metric tons in 1942, compared 
with unofficial figures of 8,000 to 9,000 
in 1941 and 11,414 in 1940. 

Exports of Ixtle de Palma amounted 
to 10,326.5 metric tons in 1941 and 6,165 
in 1940; Ixtle de Lechuguilla decreased 
to 2,254.5 metric tons in 1941, from 4,627 
in 1940. A third variety, Ixtle de Mag- 
uey, is exported on a very small scale. 

Ixtle fibers, substitutes for henequen 
and manila hemp (abaca), fall into two 
main groups. Ixtle de Palma, the more 
important commercially, is a species of 
yucca and resembles henequen in ap- 
pearance, although it has a lower ten- 
sile strength. Ixtle de Lechuguilla, a 
small plant of the agave family, is used 
as a substitute for horsehair or bristles — 
in the manufacture of cheap brushes and, 
in a small degree, in rope, twine, and 
coarse sacks. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


BAHIA MARKET (BRAZIL) 


Conditions in the Bahia tobacco mar- 
ket during March 1942 were exception- 
ally unfavorable, according to exporters. 

Total tobacco imports into Bahia dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1942 amounted 
to 25,987 kilograms, as reported by the 
Associacaéo Comercial da Bahia (Bahia 
Chamber of Commerce). The United 
States supplied the full amount, it is 
stated. 

Exports in March 1942 amounted to 
8,850 bales of 75 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 31,248 in February and 9,253 
in March 1941; details follow: 


[In bales of 75 kilograms] 











atieeaak March | March 
Destination 1941 | 1942 
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During March 1942, 14,687 bales of 
tobacco were shipped from the interior 
of the State to the city of Bahia, and the 
stocks on hand on March 31, 1942, totaled 
189,899 bales of 75 kilograms each. 

The current tobacco crop was estimated 
at between 80,000 and 100,000 bales of 
75 kilograms, according to the Instituto 
de Fumo (Tobacco Institute). The qual- 
ity is considered satisfactory. 


TRENDS IN CANADA 


Unseasonable weather during the early 
part of May caused Ontario tobacco 
growers considerable concern, says an 
official of the Ontario Flue-Cured To- 
bacco Marketing Board. Plants were 
developing too rapidly, and it was feared 
that it would be necessary to transplant 
the tobacco seedlings before May 24, the 
usual planting time, thereby risking dam- 
age to the crop by a late frost. 


Dominion consumption of tobacco and © 


tobacco manufactures in March, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue, was as 
follows: Cut tobacco, 1,653,352 pounds; 
plug tobacco, 275,763 pounds; snuff to- 
bacco, 74,631 pounds; cigarettes, 785,807,- 
544 units; cigars, 17,229,815 units; and 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco, 234,693 
pounds. 


DOMINICAN Crop Hits ALL-TIME Low 


The 1941 tobacco crop of the Domini- 
can Republic reached an all-time low of 
only 3,745,945 kilograms valued at $147,- 
024, in contrast to the 1919 high of 20.- 
302,091 kilograms valued at $6,661,033, 
In 1919 tobacco exports were outranked 
in importance only by sugar and cocoa 
shipments, while in 1941 tobacco ranked 
only eleventh in the trade. 

Tobacco, as an export product, has 
declined in importance over a period of 
years owing to its decreasing value on 
the international market. The 1942 acre- 
age is estimated to be even smaller than 
usual, with the lowest production on rec- 
ord indicated—2,500,000 kilograms. 

Dominican merchants stated that a 
part of the 1941 crop of 2,500,000 kilo- 
grams on hand as of January 1, 1942, has 
been disposed of. A shortage of ship- 
ping space, however, has considerably 
hampered the exportation of this tobacco. 


MEXICco’s YIELD DOWN—QUESTION- MARKS 
FACE CIGARETTE INDUSTRY 


Seasoned trade forecasters are con- 
vinced that the 1942 tobacco yield in 
Mexico will be considerably less than the 
18,000 metric tons produced in 1941. 
Some estimates place 1942 production in 
the neighborhood of 14,000 tons; others 
make it as low as 12,000. 

Production of light air-cured Tepic to- 
bacco will probably be substantially un- 
der that of last year, with plantings cut 
approximately one-fourth. Since 4 
lower yield of dark tobacco of the Cor- 
doba region is also expected, flue-cured- 
tobacco production will probably show 
the only increase. 

Mexico’s most serious problem lies not 
in supplies of tobacco but in obtaining 
other materials necessary for cigarette 
manufacture, such as metal foil and cel- 
lophane. Stocks of cellophane have been 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, May 26, 1942: 


No. 344—Redefinition of Rubber Restric- 
tions. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective imme- 
diately, except as eSpecially mentioned, 
crude rubber (Schedule F No. 2001), re- 
claimed rubber (Schedule B No. 2011), 
scrap rubber (Nos. 2012.05 and 2012.98), 
synthetic rubber (No. 2099.3) and rubber 
manufactures, whether or not contain- 
ing crude, reclaimed, or synthetic rubber 
(Nos. 2014-2098, 2099.9) are to be consid- 
ered as falling under the restrictions on 
rubber as outlined under announcements 
283, 286, and 315 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for March 14, and April 18, 1942. 

“Other rubber manufactures” (No. 
2099.9) includes any manufacture of rub- 
ber not elsewhere specially classified in 
Schedule B or in Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule No. 7 and articles speci- 
fied under other groupings when the arti- 
cles contain, either by value or by quan- 
tity, over 50 percent rubber (whether 
crude, reclaimed, or synthetic. rubber). 
It does not cover aircraft replacement 
parts, replacement parts for automobiles 
and other vehicles, replacement parts for 
other machinery, or insulated wire or 
cable. 


The restrictions covered in the above- 
mentioned announcements are not appli- 
cable to rubber hose, rubber tubing, or 
rubber belts and belting in the form of 
aircraft replacement parts. Such arti- 
cles will be treated under the appropriate 
Schedule B number for aircraft replace- 
ment parts. 


Rubber manufactures in the form of 
component parts of a finished article, 
such as tires, radiator hose, and fan belts 
in automobiles, are to be considered with 
the finished article under the appropriate 
Schedule B number for the article. This 
applies also where complete machines are 
shipped in a knocked-down or unassem- 
bled condition. In the case of vehicles 
with tires, however, where an individual 
license is required, the individual license 
for the vehicle must state, after May 30, 
1942, the number of tires licensed with 
the vehicle. 

Balata (F. 20140) , gutta-percha, gutta- 
siak, gutta jelutong, and pontianac (F. 
20160, 20170, and 20192) and their manu- 
factures, if containing no crude, re- 
claimed, or synthetic rubber, are sepa- 
rated from the rubber classification inso- 
far as export restrictions are concerned. 
The regulations in the above-mentioned 
announcements, therefore, will not apply 
to exports of these articles. They may 
be shipped under general license to Can- 
ada (G-1), Great Britain and Northern 
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Ireland (G—2), Iceland (G—62), Green- 
land (G-61) , Newfoundland (G—47), and 
the U. S. S. R. (G~-76), but will not be 
shipped under unlimited license. 


No. 345—Current Controls Bulletin No. 24. 


The Office of Exports has issued Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 24, dated May 21, 1942, 
which contains the following new announce- 
ments: 


Original Certificate of Necessity to be Sub- 
mitted. 


When a Certificate of Necessity is submitted 
with an application for export license, it is 
preferred that the original Certificate be at- 
tached. In cases where it is impossible to 
furnish the original Certificate of Necessity, 
a copy should be filed and an explanation 
given as to why the original is not available. 
The copy may be either a duplicate original, 
a photostat, or a typewritten copy marked 
“true copy” and signed by the applicant. 


Postal Instructions. 


The attention of all exporters is directed 
to Order No. 17471 of the Postmaster General, 
which appeared in the Postal Bulletin of April 
20, 1942, and to Order No. 17559, which ap- 
peared in the Postal Bulletin of May 6, 1942. 
These orders provide in substance that, with 
certain exceptions, no parcel or package of 
any class of mail addressed for delivery out- 
side the continental United States shall be 
accepted for mailing if it exceeds 11 pounds in 
weight or 18 inches in length or 42 inches in 
length and girth combined. 

Not more than one parcel or package per 
week may be mailed by or on behalf of the 
same person or concern to or for the same 
addressee. Perishable matter, regardless of 
weight or size, shall not be accepted for 
mailing. 

Official matter of the United States Govern- 
ment, certain shipments to Military and Naval 
agencies, certain private shipments to mem- 
bers of the armed forces, and matter addressed 
to Canada and Mexico are not subject to these 
restrictions. In certain cases a permit may 
be issued by the Post Office, War, or Navy 
Departments, authorizing acceptance of par- 
cels exceeding the new size and weight 
restrictions. 

These orders have a dual purpose: first, to 
relieve a congestion of mail which might pre- 
vent letters from reaching the armed forces 
abroad and, second, to prevent the use of 
shipping space for nonessentials. 


License Number Must Appear on Parcel 


Attention is also directed to instructions 
appearing in the Postal Bulletin of April 13, 
1942, under the heading “Shipments in Inter- 
national Mails.” It should be noted that 
these instructions require that the license 
number, whether general, unlimited, or indi- 
vidual, be clearly written on the face of all 
packages. If the shipment is moving under 
an individual license, the individual license 
must be surrendered to the Postmaster when 
the package is presented for mailing. The 
Customs Declaration Form No. 2966 must be 
completed by the sender and the contents of 
the parcel as described by this form must 
agree with the description contained in the 
export license. If parcels are received with- 
out endorsement of the license number there- 
on, Postal officials may, at their discretion, 
return the parcel to the sender at his 
expense. 

All parcel-post shipments are subject to 
examination by the censor. 
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Corrections—Comprehensive Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 7. 


The following corrections of printing 
errors should be noted in Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule No. 7: 


| j 
Depart- 





‘ |} ment | General 
Page Commodity of Com- | license 
| merce group 
} | number 
ti CCCP PAR Oe ey 
7 | Bandages, gauze—See Tex-} | 
tile Products. 
27 | Firearms, ammunition 
and fireworks: | 
Rifles, .22-caliber and 9472. 10 1 
smaller units { 9472. 19 } » 2, 47, 
Shotguns do | 9473 | 1, 2, 47, 
Shotgun shells ._M | 9490 =| -‘1, 2, 47, 
Finders, range and 
height units..} 9149.90 | C, 


Finders, range, trainers | 
therefor units..| 9190.59 | C. 


Eee : if 6101 . 
Fire hydrants do { 6102 \c ‘ 
Firewood | 4039 K, 
Fish: 


Clams andoyster s| 
canned pounds 0089F K. 
| Cod, haddock, hake, | 





pollock cusk, salted, 
pickled or dry-cured 





| pounds..| 0078 K. 
30 | Graphite, flake, crystal- | | 
line, lump, or chip | 
pounds..| 5472.03 | None. 
36 | Iron and steel manufac- | 
turers— Tools: | 
Gages, spark plug thick- | | 
ness units 6178.95 | C, 
Hacksaw blades, hand | 
gross 6154.98 | C, 
Hacksaw blades, power | 
gross 6154.43 | C, 
Hand hoes, rakes, and | 
forks dozen 6161 o. 
Hand-operated drill and | 
reamer operating de- | 
vices, drill presses, bit | 
braces and parts | 
units 6177 J. 
Hammers dozen 6160 a 
| Hatchets do 6160 J. 
| Hay and manure forks 
dozen 6159 J. 
| Mechanics’ tools, tool | 
holders, calipers, and 
micrometers units 6178.95 | C, 
| Slip joint pliers. dozen 6172 S ae 
Tool grinders, emery 
| wheel dressers 
pounds 6178. 96 Cc. 
Tools incorporating in- 
dustrial diamonds 
See Tools (incorporat- 
ing) Industrial dia- 
monds 
Vises units 6163  # 
Wrenches and parts, 
other (except auto- 
motive . units 6165 d. 
72 | Scotland, in Group J, 
shoyld have ‘'2” as its 
country number. 





No. 346—Ezxport Control on Photographic 

Film Tightened. 

The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective immedi- 
ately, all general licenses authorizing the 
exportation of unexposed or raw photo- 
graphic film and dry plates to destina- 
tions other than Canada (G-1) and 
Newfoundland (G47) are revoked. 
These revocations and the following pro- 
visions relative to the exportation of 
photographic film do not, however, apply 
to shipments if on dock, on lighter, or 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or 
shipments in transit to the port of exit 
pursuant to orders for actual export. All 
other photographic film may be exported 
under general license subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Developed commercial films, including dra- 
matic and newsreel, shall not be licensed for 
exportation unless they have been certified for 
exportation by one of the principal Boards 
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of Review operating under the direction of 
the Director of Censorship. The Boards of 
Review are located at New York, N. Y., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. If a film is certified for 
exportation by one of these principal Boards, 
the collector of customs at the port of cer- 
tification will seal the package and stamp it 
“licensed.” The package may then be for- 
warded to the port of exit, and, if found 
intact and without evidence of having been 
tampered with, it shall be permitted to leave 
the country without further examination un- 
der general license to all destinations 1 
through 99. 

Customs officers at ports where appropriate 
facilities for examination exist are authorized 
to examine at the point of origin developed 
noncommercial still films, plates, and prints, 
and, if their export is to be permitted, to seal 
the package and stamp it “licensed.” If any 
question arises, it may be referred to the 
nearest Office of Postal Censorship for advice. 
The package may then be forwarded to the 
port of exit and, if found intact and without 
evidence of having been tampered with, it 
shall be permitted to leave the country with- 
out further examination under general license 
te all destinations 1 through 99. 

All noncommercial motion-picture films 
and commercial and noncommercial still 
films, plates, and prints which have not been 
licensed for export by customs officers at the 
point of origin shall be examined by customs 
officers at the point of exit. Doubtful cases 
shall be referred to the most conveniently 
accessible Office of Postal Censorship, by whom 
they are to be returned with a recommenda- 
tion to the cussoms officer from whom they 
were received. 

The exportation of commercial or noncom- 
mercial exposed and undeveloped motion- 
picture and still films or plates, except to 
Canada and Newfoundland, shall not be 
licensed. If such articles offered for export 
to any other country other than Canada and 
Newfoundland are developed by the collectors 
or censors in order that they may be examined 
for licensing purposes, they shall then be 
treated as heretofore provided for in these 
instructions. If not developed, the film shall 
be returned to the sender notifying him that 
such film must be developed before it will 
be considered for export. 

Individual licenses are required for the ex- 
portation of unexposed or raw photographic 
film and plates for all destinations except 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

The above provisions are applicable to ship- 
ments valued at less than $25 and also to any 
photographic film, exposed or unexposed, in 
personal baggage of passengers to any desti- 
nation except Canada and Newfoundland, but 
do not apply to shipments under general 
license GUS. 

Any provision of previous notifications to 
collectors which may conflict with the pres- 
ent restrictions is amended to-agree with 
these restrictions. 


No. 347—Amendment No. 1 to Maximum 
Export Price Regulation. 


The Office of Price Administration has 
amended Maximum Export Price Regu- 
lation, as per the following official release, 
which includes Amendment No. 1, a sum- 
mary of the changes, and a statement 
of the considerations involved: 


Agents or subsidiaries of American ex- 
porters selling to foreign consumers in 
Latin America or other foreign countries 
must abide by the ceiling prices estab- 
lished by OPA’s Maximum Export Price 
Regulation under an amendment issued 
by Price Administrator Leon Henderson. 

The amendment also makes several 
other changes in the regulation as orig- 
inally issued, including: 


1. An alternative pricing base so that 
American exporters who buy for resale 
will not lose the benefit of a good bar- 
gain on merchandise acquired for sale 
abroad; 
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2. A deadline—July 1 next—for ex- 
ception from the regulation of shipments 
made under general licenses against con- 
tracts entered into prior to April 30; 

3. A more definitive method for manu- 
facturers and producers to determine 
base export prices on goods not subject 
to domestic price control. 

4. Requirement that any “drawback” 
of import duties or export subsidy be 
deducted from base export prices. 

The provision designed to prevent un- 
reasonable mark-ups in prices charged 
foreign consumers by agents or sub- 
sidiaries of American exporters is con- 
tained in a broadening of the regula- 
tion’s definition of an “export sale” so as 
to include any sale of a commodity out- 
side the United States by an agent or 
subsidiary of the exporter within a 2- 
year period following the date of ship- 
ment. Effect of the new definition is 
to guarantee that the ultimate price of 
American exported merchandise when 
sold by an exporter’s agent or subsidiary 
to a foreign consumer will reflect only 
the actual cost of the goods to the ex- 
porter’s agent or subsidiary, plus a rea- 
sonable resale margin. 

“This revision of the export price regu- 
lation has an obvious objective—to pre- 
vent agents or subsidiaries of American 
exporters from nullifying the intent of 
the order by tacking inordinately high 
margins on their sales to foreign con- 
sumers,” Mr. Henderson stated. “If it 
should be found that the prices charged 
by foreign subsidiaries owned by Amer- 
ican concerns are excessive, we shall act 
against the exporter here to curb the 
abuse.” 

Mr. Henderson emphasized that there 
is no intention to eliminate the resale 
margin which such subsidiaries or agents 
were accustomed to enjoy in the base 
periods provided in the regulation. The 
“one premium” limitation of the regula- 
tion is not a bar to the charging of a 
premium by the American exporter and 
by the reselling subsidiary. Since the 
entire transaction, from American ex- 
porter to foreign customer, is considered 
to be one transaction, the premium can 
be divided between the exporter and its 
subsidiary or agent. The total premium, 
however, must not exceed the total mar- 
gin used in the export trade for the par- 
ticular functions or services in that base 
period which results in the lower average 
premium. 

As it affects the base price upon which 
exporters other than manufacturers (i. 
e., exporters who buy for resale abroad) 
may calculate their maximum export 
prices, today’s amendment extends to 
such exporters the right to use either 
the cost of acquiring the merchandise or 
the domestic ceiling price applicable 
to the sale of the goods to him. Orig- 
inally, the regulation required the use of 
the “cost of acquisition” alone, thus de- 
priving the exporter of a good bargain 
by compelling him to calculate his maxi- 
mum price on a lower base than another 
exporter who may have paid a higher 
price. If, for example, an exporter of 
steel obtained a 5% discount from the 
mill, he would, as things originally stood, 
have had to begin adding his allowable 
export premium on the discounted price. 
This took away part of the advantage 
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gained by the discount and placed him 
at a disadvantage as compared with an 
exporter who did not obtain a discount. 
As changed, the regulation now permits 
the exporter receiving the discount, or 
any other price concession from his sup- 
plier, to begin calculation of his premium 
on either his acquisition cost or the 
domestic maximum price. 

A third change in the regulation made 
by the new amendment adds a deadline 
to certain exempt transactions under 
general or unlimited licenses of the Board 
of Economic Warfare. According to the 
new provision, exports made under gen- 
eral or unlimited licenses are excepted 
from the export regulation only if the 
contract for export was entered into 
prior to April 30, 1942 (effective date of 
the regulation) and only if the com- 
modity is actually transported outside 
the Continental United States prior to 
July 1, 1942. This, exports shipped 
under general or unlimited license after 
July 1, 1942, are covered by the regula- 
tion even though the contract was made 
prior to April 30. This applies also to 
exports under State Department licenses 
issued prior to April 30. 

One additional revision is embodied in 
the amendment, dealing with the deter- 
mination of a maximum export price by 
a manufacturer or producer of commod- 
ities not subject to domestic price regu- 
lation. If a commodity destined for ex- 
port by a manufacturer or producer is 
not subject to domestic price regulation 
and is dissimilar to any commodity under 
domestic price control, then the manu- 
facturer or producer must use for the 
basic export price the highest price at 
which the commodity was sold to a sim- 
ilar purchaser in the domestic market 
on the date the contract of export sale 
was made. The base price applicable 
to an export sale by a manufacturer has 
been clarified by providing that the basis 
of comparison shall be domestic sales “‘to 
a purchaser of the same class as the ex- 
port purchaser” or “to a similar pur- 
chaser.” 

Questions and answers on the export 
regulation and the new amendment will 
be released by OPA in the near future. 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAPTER XI—OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
ParT 1375—ExportT PRIcEs 


AMENDMENT No. 1 TO MAXIMUM EXPORT PRICE 
REGULATION 


A statement of the considerations involved 
in the issuance of this Amendment is issued 
simultaneously herewith and has been filed 
with the Division of the Federal Register, 
Section 1375.1; Section 1375.2 (a); Section 
1375.4 (a); and Section 1375.5 (a) (1) are 
amended to read as follows, and a new section 
1375.9 is added: 

1375.1. Maximum export price—On and 
after April 30, 1942, the effective date of this 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, regard- 
less of the terms of any contract of sale or 
purchase, or of any export license thereafter 
issued by the Board of Economic Warfare, no 
exporter shall sell, offer to sell, transport, 
ship, or participate in the transportation or 
shipment of, any commodity in an export 
sale at a price in excess of the following maxi- 
mum export prices: 

(a) In the case of an exporter other than 
the manufacturer or producer of the com- 
modity, the maximum export price shall be 
either the price at which such commodity 
was acquired for export or the maximum 
domestic price, if any, applicable to the sale 
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of the commodity to the exporter, which- 
ever is higher, plus the additions thereto 
authorized by paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
Section 1375.2, less any drawback of import 
duties or any export subsidy to which the 
exporter is entitled upon export of the com- 
modity. 

(b) In the case of an exporter who is the 
manufacturer or producer of the commodity 
to be exported, the maximum export price 
shall be his maximum domestic price for the 
commodity to a purchaser of the same class 
as the export purchaser, or, in case there is 
no such price, shall be his naximum domestic 
price to a similar purchaser for the most 
nearly similar commodity of equal or lower 
quality or grade or, in the absence of both 
of the foregoing, the highest price at which 
the commodity to be exported was sold to 
a similar purchaser in the domestic market 
on the date the contract of export sale was 
entered into, plus the additions thereto 
authorized by paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
Section 1375.2 hereof, less any drawback of 
import duties or any export subsidy to which 
the exporter is entitled upon export of the 
commodity. 


1375.2 Additions to cost or domestic 
price.— 

(a) An amount, not in excess of the 
average premium for the particular serv- 
ices or functions performed charged in 
the export trade on similar exports dur- 
ing either the period July 1—-December 
31, 1940, or March 1-April 15, 1942, 
whichever average premium is the lower, 
may be added by the exporter to his cost 
of acquisition, maximum domestic price 
or other basic price, as provided in Sec- 
tion 1375.1 of this Maximum Export Price 
Regulation. In determining the appli- 
cable premium, due recognition shall be 
given to differentials existing during the 
base period in the export premiums 
charged by different types of exporters, 
differences in premium resulting from 
variations in the size or value of exports 
or from variations in the volume of busi- 
ness done by various exporters, as well as 
to differentials in premium between ex- 
ports to the Territories and possessions 
of the United States, Canada, and the 
various foreign nations: Provided, That 
in no event shall more than one such 
premium be added with respect to a par- 
ticular export. 

7 * > 7” > 

1375.4 Exceptions.— 

(a) The provisions of this Maximum 
Export Price Regulation shall not be ap- 
plicable to any export made under a 
validly outstanding export license issued 
by the Board of Economic Warfare or 
the Department of State prior to April 
30, 1942, the effective date hereof: Pro- 
vided, That the exception here granted 
shall apply to exports under general or 
unlimited licenses issued by the Board of 
Economic Warfare only if the contract of 
export sale was entered into prior to April 
30, 1942, and the commodity is actually 
transported outside of the Continental 
United States prior to July 1, 1942. 

7 + oo - 

1375.5 Definitions — 

(a) When used in this Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation the term: 

(1) “Export” means any sale between 
a seller in the Continental United States 
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and a purchaser outside thereof in which 
the commodity sold is transported from 
the Continental United States to a point 
outside thereof and includes any sale of 
a commodity outside the Continental 
United States by an agent of the exporter 
or by a corporation owned or controlled 
by the exporter within a period of two 
years after the date of shipment of the 
commodity from the Continental United 
States. 


a * * . * 
1375.9 Effective dates of amend- 
ments.— 


(a) Amendment No. 1 (1375.1, 1375.2 
(a), 1375.4 (a), 1375.5 (a) (1), 1375.9) to 
Maximum Export Price Regulation shall 
become effective May 25, 1942. 

(Pub. Law 421, 77th Congress.) 

Issued this 20th day of May 1942. 


LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN 
THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT No. 1 TO THE 
MAXIMUM EXxPorT PRICE REGULATION 


The Amendment clarifies a number of ques- 
tions which have arisen in the administraticn 
of the Maximum Export Price Regulation. 

The provision governing the maximum ex- 
port price on export sales by persons other 
than the manufacturer or producer of the 
exported commodity is modified to allow the 
exporter to use as his basic price, to which 
the export premium and export expenses are 
to be added, either his cost of acquisition or 
the maximum comestic price, if any, applic- 
able to the sale to the exporter, whichever is 
higher. The Amendment also provides that 
the maximum export price is to be reduced 
by the amount of any drawback of import 
duties or any export subsidy to which the 
exporter is entitled. 

In the case of an export by the manufac- 
turer or producer of a commodity, the domes- 
tic price of which is not subject to a maxi- 
mum price regulation and which is dissimilar 
to any commodity the domestic price of which 
is so subject, the Amendment provides that 
the basic price shall be the highest price at 
which the commodity was sold to a similar 
purchaser in the domestic market on the day 
the contract of export sale was entered into. 

The Amendment clarifies the provision gov- 
erning exceptions from the regulation and 
adds to the excepted class, any export made 
under a validly outstanding export license 
issued by the State Department prior to April 
30, 1942. In addition it provides that the 
exception for exports under general or un- 
limited licenses shall be applicable only to 
exports pursuant to contracts entered into 
prior to April 30, 1942, and in which the com- 
modity is in fact transported outside the 
continental United States prior to July 1, 
1942. 

Finaily, the Amendment redefines “export” 
to limit the term to sales between sellers in 
the Continental United States and purchasers 
outside thereof in which the commodity sold 
is transported from the United States to a 
point outside thereof, and to specify that 
“export” includes any sale outside the United 
States by an agent or subsidiary of the ex- 
porter within a period of two years after the 
date of shipment of the commodity from the 
United States. 

Issued this 20th day of May 1942. 


LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 


[See Announcement No. 333 in FOorREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 1942, page 35, for 
Maximum Export Price Regulation. Upon re- 
lease, copies of “Questions and Answers on 
the Regulation and this Amendment” will 
be available from Field Offices of the Board 
of Economic Warfare and of the Department 
of Commerce as well as Regional Offices of 
the Office of Price Administration.] 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Apri] 
28,1942. Opposition must be filed before 
May 25, 1942. 


i 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 

Viton_..._.....| No. 2—Entire class. 

Rolex-.- .---| No. 9—Entire class. 

Dandy........| No. 16—Except perfumery, toiletries, 
and footwear. 

Kanthal No. 20—Except perfumery, toiletries, 
and foot wear. 

Tanque........| No. 25—Except perfumery, toiletries, 
and foot wear. 

Calendario....| No. 18—Except perfumery, toiletries, 
and footwear. 

Rex...........| No. 22—Except perfumery, toiletries, 
and footwear. 








Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 





| 
Trade-mark Class number and | Date of 
product | publication 


a 








Kanthal No. 4—Metals, locksmith |May 2, 1942 
| Ba yo apn ee 

~ . |{No. 19—Oils and greases | 

ee J for lubricating and for Do. 

aa : painting, etc. 

Lusta-wax. _. 

Oleomat - _- 

TDs onccanest 

Calentoscop..|\No.20—Adhesives, paints, Do. 

Calorkote - - varnishes, pastes. 

Majestic_____| 

Vulcacit__..._| 

Decorit _ _ 

Day-Brite_...| No. 36—Machinery and Do. 
| vehicles. 

Royalty_.._.. 

Komfy-.-.-.- 

a No. 50—Footwear Do. 

The Prince | 

Shoe. 

Sin-Son._ -- No. 51—Hats__.._-. Do. 

Senator. - -- | 

Sheraton No. 56—Toilet articles... Do. 

Bostonian 

Krause No. 57—Perfumed prod- Do. 


ucts and toiletries. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of pub- 
lication. 














an > | Date 

Trade-mark | Product | publication 

Tit-Bits | Stationery, books, ete May 2 to 8, 

1942. 

Rigiflex - - Textiles, dry goods, ready- Do. 
to-wears, millinery. 

Vitotermo Building material Do. 

Evicy]-- Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products. 

Winthrop ast eee abana Do. 

Demerol. . Ss Do. 

Tapal Ou!” VASE seen Do. 

Glyvarsenyl do Do. 

Cook Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products and scientific 
instruments except pho- 
tographic and optical. 

Gerard Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products. 

Gelvax doscneve Do. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
May 16, 1942. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Weshington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The May 16 issue contains these 
articles: 


COMMEMORATION OF SECOND AN- 
NIVERSARY OF INVASION OF THE 
NETHERLANDS, BELGIUM, AND 
LUXEMBOURG: Address by Assistant 
Secretary Berle. 


CHRONOLOGY (WAR) DECEMBER 
1941 to APRIL 1942. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: REVISION II. 


ADVISORY MISSION TO INDIA. 
LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS. 


ADDRESS EY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY BERLE BEFORE THE COUN- 
CIL ON BOOKS IN WARTIME. 


TRAVEL OF SEAMEN. 


PARAGUAY: ANNIVERSARY OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 

EMBASSY RANK FOR REPRESENTA- 
TION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND NORWAY. 


OPENING OF DIRECT RADIO-PHOTO 
SERVICE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND EGYPT: Statement by 
the President. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
MEXICAN EDITOR. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
COLOMBIAN HISTORIAN. 


DEATH OF VICE CONSUL AND MRS. 
JOHN M. SLAUGHTER IN GUAYA- 
QUIL EARTHQUAKE. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS: Agreement with Bolivia. 


VISA FEES: Agreement with Argentina. 


Other Publications 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
UCTS. Department of Agriculture, 
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1942. 60 pp. “Separate” from Agricul- 
tural Statistics, 1941. No. 57. 

Available from: Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


CANADA—A SELECTED LIST OF 
RECENT BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
Division of Bibliography, The Library of 
Congress. 1941. 145 pp. Processed. 

Available from: The Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


THE NEW ORDER IN POLAND. Si- 
mon Segal. 1942. 296 pp. Price, $3. 
Describes the political, economic, and 
cultural regime in Poland, and the re- 
sistance and underground activities of 
the population in opposition to the in- 
vader. The system established in Poland 
is of more than local interest because the 
Nazis, according to the author, are ex- 
perimenting there with methods to be 
used in other occupied countries. Poland 
is being used as a testing ground for the 
Nazi “New Order” and for the future 
German colonial empire in Europe and 
the world if they win the war. This book 
presents interesting reading to those who 
want to know what we are fighting 
against. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1940-41. In- 
ternational Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press. 1942. 271 pp. Price, 
$3.50. Presents a synopsis of interna- 
tional statistics relating to the most im- 
portant demographic, economic, finan- 
cial, and social phenomena. Despite the 
fact that official data is constantly be- 
coming scarcer and more difficult to ob- 
tain, the Year-Book contains interna- 
ticnal statistics covering 1940 and, in 
many sections, 1941. Special features of 
interest have been added to the usual 
collection of tables. These features deal, 
for example, with war expenditure and 
monetary measures which have been in- 
troduced in the various countries since 
the outbreak of the war. Tables of popu- 
lation and population movements are of 
interest. Information concerning mone- 
tary measures, public debts, and budget 
accounts is included. There are six geo- 
graphical maps, an English and French 
alphabetical index, and explanatory 
notes and synoptic tables to aid in the 
interpretation of data. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


POST-WAR WORLDS. P. E. Corbett. 
1942. 208 pp. Price, $2. Explains actual 
structure and policy of the League of Na- 
tions and similar agencies, with frank 
analysis of achievements and failures of 
the League. Discusses various proposals 
advanced for post-war organization, 
which are designed to remedy the de- 
fects of the League System. Describes 
various schemes for regional organiza- 
tion, of which the Pan American Union 
might be taken as an example. Con- 
cludes with a discussion of the basic pre- 
requisites—political, social, economic, 
judicial, administrative—of a world or- 
ganization for permanent peace. 

Available from: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York, 
a 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GER- 
MANY 1914-39. Waldo Chamberlin. 
1942. 403 pp. Price, $5. An annotated 
bibliography of materials on industrial 
relations in Germany to be found in the 
Stanford University Libraries and par- 
ticularly in the Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace. The term “in- 
dustrial relations” is construed to in- 
clude any matter affecting the relation- 
ship between employers and employees. 
The book opens with a “Note on German 
Labor Law,” by Ernst Rehbock, giving a 
background or perspective of German in- 
dustrial problems, showing how German 
labor legislation has developed under 
different forms of government and under 
the influence of changing social philoso- 
phies. 


Available from: Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. 


PROBLEMS OF THE DANUBE BASIN. 
C. A. Macartney. 1942. 160 pp. Price, 
$1.25. Outlines the history of the Danube 
lands and their problems from the be- 
ginning of recorded history to the pres- 
ent day; examines the position since the 
war of 1914-18 and discusses possible 
changes in the future. Also includes 
some opinions on Italy and Russia, fac- 
tors which indirectly affect the Danube 
States. 


Available from: Cambridge University 
Press, The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


{[Note.—The bulletin entitled “Eco- 
nomic Defense of Latin America,” by 
Charles E. Noyes, listed in Forercn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for May 16, 1942, is avail- 
able from Editorial Research Reports, 
1013 Thirteenth Street, NW., Washington, 
DD: C.; a¢ $1.1 
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News by Countries 


(Continued from p. 17) 


This aerial transport system will start 
at the Kristineberg mining district and 
have a length of 100 kilometers. It will 
pass through the Vasterbotten ore dis- 
tricts to Boliden, from which place there 
is a railway connection with Skelleftea. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dates: Export License Tax Revised.— 
The special export license tax of 100 
francs per 100 kilograms on dates of all 
kinds exported from Tunisia to any des- 
tination has been changed to rates vary- 
ing according to kind, by an order of No- 
vember 12, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien on November 20. 

The new rates of this tax are as fol- 
lows, in francs per 100 net kilograms: 

“Deglat-Nour” dates, called “for con- 
sumption,” graded for quality or consid- 
ered as exportable in their natural state 
directly for consumption, 110; “Deglat- 
Nour” dates, called “ungraded,” 60; or- 
dinary dates, called “ungraded” (Kenta, 
Hamra, Kentichi, etc.), ripe, wholesome, 
fleshy, and clean, 10; ordinary dates, 
stoned, 180; and ordinary “Khlout” dates 
(mixed), 280. 

Sponges Other Than “Zimoka”: Special 
Export Tax Reduced.—The special export 
tax in Tunisia on sponges, other than 
those called “Zimoka,” has been reduced 
from 2,500 francs to 1,000 francs per 100 
net kilograms, by an order of November 
22, 1941, published in the Journal Offficiel 
Tunisien on November 29. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1942, for announcement of this tax.] 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Private Compensation Trade Arrange- 
ment With Italy.—A private compensa- 
tion agreement providing for an exchange 
of goods aggregating £T2,750,000 in each 
direction between Italy and Turkey has 
been announced by the Turkish Ministry 
of Commerce. Under the arrangement, 
in exchange for Turkish olive oil, eggs, 
small animal skins, and opium, Italy will 
supply iron nails, iron wire, iron drums, 
sheet iron, iron pipes, bottle caps and 
other iron goods to be agreed upon, au- 
tomobiles and spare parts, sulfur, cig- 
arette paper, chemical and medical prod- 
ucts, synthetic dyes, synthetic or natural 
oils, and hats. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Definite Tariff Classification Fired for 
Terry Cloth for Bathrobes.—Terry cloth 
for bathrobes has been classified under 
numeral 89-D of the Venezuelan customs 
tariff, in addition to terry cloth for towels 
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already classed under this item, by a 
resolution of May 9, 1942, of the Ministry 
of Finance. The duty applicable under 
tariff numeral 89-D remains 5.50 boli- 
vares per gross kilogram. 





Living and Office Operating 
Costs in Argentina 
(Continued from p. 9) 


from termites or warping such as oc- 
curs in tropical climates. When furni- 
ture is sent to Argentina in a metal lift 
van, it is advisable to have the inside 
of the van lined with paper, to protect 
the furniture from the moisture which 
accumulates on the steel walls in transit 
through the Tropics. 

If one does not wish to take furniture 
to Argentina, a wide assortment is avail- 
able in several Buenos Aires stores. It 
is cheaper to purchase furniture on the 
installment plan than to rent furniture 
or pay the difference between the rent 
of a furnished and unfurnished apart- 
ment or house. 

Since most floors are of parquet, rugs 
are preferred to carpets in furnishing 
apartments and houses. Curtains of 
muslin or voile, supplemented by chintz 
or cretonne, are popular, while damask 
and other heavier materials may also be 
used. Prices of chintz are slightly 
higher than those in the United States, 
while those for cretonne are lower; a 
wide assortment of both usually exists. 
Bed and table linens retail at about the 
same prices as those in the United States. 


Clothing 


For about 3 months during the Buenos 
Aires winter, when dampness makes the 
cold more intense, woolen overcoats and 
heavy woolen suits are worn. The spring 
and autumn months find lightweight 
woolen suits the most popular wear; palm 
beach, linen, or tropical worsteds are 
customary for summer. 

Although ready-made suits are not 
of the same grade known in the United 
States, a well-fitted suit of excellent ma- 
terial may be obtained for 150 to 200 
pesos. Linen suits are sold at prices 
similar to those in the United States, 
but palm beach suits are slightly more 
expensive. 

It is advisable to take an adequate 
supply of shirts, shoes, and silk socks, 
but underwear may be purchased locally 
at prices approximating those in the 
United States. 

Because women’s clothing is very ex- 
pensive (ready-made dresses cost from 
130 pesos up, and imported models from 
250 to 500 pesos), most women in Argen- 
tina, both foreign and native, have their 
clothing made by local dressmakers. This 
practice is usually thorough satisfactory, 
since Argentine dressmakers are adept at 
designing or copying models, and their 
charges are reasonable. It is advisable, 
however, to take a complete outfit of 
ready-made summer clothing such as 
print dresses. Woolen dresses are needed 
during the winter months, and it is best 
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to have an adequate supply of afternoon 
and dinner gowns. It is strongly advised 
that a supply of American-made shoes 
and silk stockings sufficient for several] 
years be included in any wardrobe taken 
to Argentina. Hats designed from the 
latest models, underclothing, negligee, 
nightgowns, are all retailed at prices 
slightly lower than those in the United 
States. Fur coats may be worn with com. 
fort during the winter months. To have 
clothing shipped down after one’s arrival] 
is quite expensive because of transporta- 
tion charges and high customs duties, 


Food 


Domestic foodstuffs, except canned 
goods, are, in general, considerably 
cheaper than in the United States, 
Nearly all vegetables found in the United 
States are grown also in Argentina. Un- 
controllable factors affect the price and 
quality of fresh foods, and sometimes at 
the height of the season certain vegeta- 
bles are not available at any price. 

Milk and cream are considered im- 
portant articles of daily consumption, 
Pasteurized milk may be obtained from 
several dairies, some of which maintain 
retail stores and delivery service. But- 
ter, eggs, and cheese are all of good qual- 
ity and cheaper than in the United States, 

The following retail prices of foodstuffs 
in the United States as compared with 
those prevailing in the Buenos Aires mar- 
ket during January 1940 indicate, in gen- 
eral, the differences in the cost of food- 
stuffs: 





Prices in United 
| States currency 
Item ane: ea —— 


Buenos 





| United 
States! Aires 
— — 
| 

Milk_. per quart $0. 130 | $0. 043 
Potatoes per pound. | 025 | mo) 
Oranges per dozen . 237 | . 310 
Peas, canned per can_ | . 140 | .10 
Fresh spinach... per pound . 075 | 070 
Cabbage. . per 2 pounds . 038 . 060 
Dried navy beans per pound 087 . 070 
Dried prunes. _-- do . 095 2 
Fresh string beans do . 124 090 
Onions... do . 032 - 035 
Dressed chickens do . 272 . 315 
Pork chops. - do . 242 | 16 
Bacon. . .. ‘ do 282 . 255 
Rib roast of beef do . 285 18 
Lamb... do . 258 . 210 
Rolled oats do 071 . 155 
Corn flakes per package 070 a...) 
Se per pound 079 . 080 
White bread do O81 . 045 
Eggs... per dozen 319 . 20 
Butter per pound 376 -% 
Sugar eee 054 . 0% 
Coffee. ...do . 220 300 
' Retail Price Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Jan. 16, 1940; average 51 cities in the United States. 

Education 


The curriculum of both public and 
private schools must conform to the stip- 
ulations of the National Educational 
Council of Argentina. Instruction in 
Spanish is required for at least half of 
each day, and there are some restrictions 
against the use of foreign languages. 
Because of the difference in curriculum, 
language, and social situation, it is diffi- 
cult for some students, after becoming 
accustomed to the educational system of 
Argentina, to adjust themselves later 
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to conditions found in colleges and 
schools in the United States. 

Buenos Aires provides the opportunity 
for obtaining a good education from 
kindergarten through university. Be- 
sides a large number of elementary and 
secondary schools there are also 12 
British schools, one American school 
(known as the “Colegio Ward” and 
founded by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church), and a “Lycee” which is run on 
the French system and where teaching 
is mainly in Spanish. Private tuition is 
relatively expensive. 

Many American families have placed 
their older children in boarding schools 
and colleges in the United States—which 
is a possibility that should be considered 
seriously before going to Argentina. 


Professional Services 


Excellent medical and surgical atten- 
tion is available in Buenos Aires from 
both Argentine and foreign doctors. Be- 
sides the private hospitals, which com- 
prise a well-equipped and efficient Brit- 
ish hospital, an Anglo-American hos- 
pital, and a German hospital, there are 
numerous Argentine institutions. 
Charges for medical attention are about 
the same as in the United States, while 
hospital charges are somewhat lower. 

Dental services are provided by Amer- 
ican dentists and capable Argentine den- 
tists who have received their training 
abroad. It is advisable, if possible, for 
all persons going to Argentina to have 
their dental work attended to, and to 
have a thorough medical examination be- 
fore leaving the United States. 

Buenos Aires has first-class opticians 
and optical firms capable of filling any 
prescription, though their charges are 
higher than those in the United States. 

Druggists carry stocks of practically all 
well-known remedies found in the United 
States—and, in normal times, those of 
European origin—but these sell at prices 
higher than in the United States. There 
has been a substantial increase in prices 
of medicines since the start of the war, 
because nearly all medicines are com- 
pounded from imported drugs normally 
purchased in Europe. 


Transportation 


For local public transportation, which 
consists of street cars, busses, and taxi- 
cabs, fares are conventional. The sub- 
urban steam and electric train service is 
excellent; the cost is moderate. 

Nearly all makes of American automo- 
biles can be purchased in Buenos Aires, 
but the cost is very high. While there 
are at present few good roads leading out 
of Buenos Aires, such roads are being 
built fairly rapidly, and the great dis- 
tances in the city and the suburbs makes 
a car desirable, although not essential. 
Gasoline costs about $0.25 U. S. per gal- 
lon. Wages for chauffeurs, not counting 
food, run from 125 to 225 pesos per month. 
Garage space and car washing are about 
75 pesos per month in modern garages in 
the central section of the city and some- 
what less in the suburbs. Tire prices are 
extremely high, though tires are manu- 
factured locally. 
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Traffic drives to the left in Argentina, 
and cars sold locally are of right-hand 
drive, their speedometers in kilometers. 
The use of headlights is forbidden in the 
city; sidelights are required. 


Entertainment and Recreation 


Buenos Aires provides all the enter- 
tainment and recreational facilities that 
one might expect to find in one of the 
largest cities of the world. There are 
numerous social clubs, as well as tennis, 
golfing, horseback riding, fishing, yacht- 
ing, and other sports facilities. 

The musical season includes grand 
opera, provided normally by European 
companies, and the appearance of world- 
renowned artists in individual perform- 
ances. Motion-picture theaters are nu- 
merous and admission costs moderate. 

Vacation resorts are to be found at 
Mar del Plata, which is about 6 hours by 
train from Buenos Aires; on the Uru- 
guayan shore; in the Cordoba hills; and 
at the Nahuel Huapi National Park in 
Chile. 

British and American publications 
may be bought at any of a number of 
stores. The cost of books and magazines 
varies from 30 percent to 100 percent 
higher than in the United States. 


Office-O perating Costs 


Although American companies oper- 
ating in Argentina employ their own na- 
tionals for a few of the more important 
positions, office employees are mostly 
Argentinians or Europeans who are well 
equipped with knowledge of both Spanish 
and English and who can be hired for 
moderate salaries. The average pay of 
an ordinary clerk is 350 pesos per month. 
The services of beginners, young women 
or boys, can be obtained for 200 pesos. 
The older and more experienced clerks 
obtain up to 450 pesos. 

Bookkeepers of ordinary ability, with- 
out responsibility, rank as clerks with 
the same salaries, while expert book- 
keepers receive as high as 500 pesos per 
month. American and British firms usu- 
ally send head bookkeepers from the 
home offices, paying them up to 1,500 
pesos per month. 

A good Argentinean English-language 
stenographer, male or female, ordinarily 
receives 400 pesos per month, though 
sometimes less, while those without the 
English-language qualification are paid 
from 150 to 300 pesos per month. Ameri- 
can and British stenographers who act 
as secretaries or who are in charge of 
office sections receive considerably more, 
depending on their training and class of 
business. 

Salesmen usually work on a small Sal- 
ary, with commission and traveling ex- 
penses, although some work is done on 
commission only. The monthly basic 
salary is from 150 to 600 pesos; commis- 
sions are unlimited. 

Rentals for offices in Buenos Aires vary 
according to location. A suite of four 
inside rooms having about 80 square 
meters of floor space will cost from 300 
to 400 pesos per month. In a new Ameri- 
can office building, charges for outside 

suites of three or four rooms with an 
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approximate floor area of 100 square 
meters run well over 500 pesos per month. 
These rates include light, heat, and jani- 
tor service. Cleaning charges, where they 
constitute a separate item, may be 40 
to 50 pesos per month. 


Labor 


The majority of laborers are native 
Argentineans or immigrants from south- 
ern Europe. Strict immigration laws 
have limited refugee arrivals during the 
past 2 years. Unskilled and semiskilled 
labor is plentiful, but highly skilled work- 
ers are in demand. Wages vary roughly 
from 6 pesos per 8 hours to 10 or 12 pesos 
for highly skilled artisans. Porters are 
paid from 80 to 100 pesos per month in 
addition to their living quarters. 





Nickel from Cuba 


(Continued from p. 5) 


long insisted that this particular ore 
must be bewitched because it stubbornly 
refused to yield to the usual copper- 
ore treatment. Obviously, the miners 
argued, “Old Nick” and his gnomes had 
put the Middle Ages equivalent of the 
“hex” on it. Everybody knew, anyway, 
that these evil characters haunted the 
dark mine passages, and so the ore was 
dubbed “Kupfer-Nickel” or bedevilled 
copper. 

Cronstedt cleared “Old Nick” of blame, 
but the name “nickel” nevertheless clung 
to this new metal. 


Canadian Deposits Opened in 
1885 


Regardless of name and identification, 
nickel continued to be rare, expensive, 
and little used. Up to 1875 the entire 
world consumed scarcely 500 tons a year. 
In that year the deposits of New Cale- 
donia were opened, bringing into exist- 
ence a large supply at much lower prices. 
Then, about 10 years later, came a new 
and far more momentous event—the 
development of the Sudbury deposits of 
Canada. 

With large supplies of nickel available, 
metallurgists soon demonstrated the 
superiority of nickel-alloyed steels over 
ordinary carbon steels. Nickel consump- 
tion climbed rapidly. By the turn of the 
century, it had mounted to nearly 10,000 
tons a year—some 20 times the demand 
when the New Caledonia mines went into 
operation a quarter century before. 

During World War I, nickel was needed 
in record-breaking quantities for arma- 
ment production. Its importance was 
vividly dramatized when the German 
submarine, the Deutschland, before 
America’s entry into war, eluded the 
British and docked in a United States 
port to return with nickel as part of its 
cargo. By the end of the war, the world 


was producing more than 50,000 tons an- 
nually, and this was being taken at once 
by the mills making the steel for the 
Weapons of war. 

In the early 1920’s there was a slump 
in nickel use, coinciding with the general 
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business depression of that time. But 
imaginative minds in the nickel industry 
and the steel plants soon devised and 
perfected many new peacetime uses for 
the metal, and nickel consumption rose 
again. In 1929 it totaled 68,000 tons. 
The 1929 high was roundly eclipsed in 
the latter half of the 1930’s. World con- 
sumption in 1930, the year the War of 
Survival began, has been estimated at 
128,000 tons—about 6,500 tons more than 
was produced. Consumption today is 
much greater, and, were it not held in the 
straitjacket of limited supply, it would 
undoubtedly soar to greater peaks. 





Foreign Trade’s “Pattern of the 


Future” 
(Continued from p. 3) 


of the past, or mouthed sonorous phrases 
about a Utopian future—meetings which 
served to cloak shady special agreements, 
or devious groupings of self-interest. 

For years our leaders and those of our 
American neighbors had little interest in 
Pan America; their thoughts and much 
of their trade ran east and west. Fi- 
nance, the servant of trade, could best 
be discussed in London or in the capitals 
of Europe. It was easier that way—and 
the capitals of Europe took good care to 
see that it remained easier, at least in 
men’s minds. 

Without any precise historical knowl- 
edge on which to base such an impression, 
I have the feeling that the resurgence of 
Pan Americanism can be traced directly 
to the rise of totalitarianism. As nations 
and individuals in this hemisphere 
searched for ideas which with vitality 
could offer something better than the 
Nazi concept, and as they were driven 
back step by step from the Old World 
they, in effect, stumbled upon Pan Ameri- 
canism. 

It was almost as if we were part of a 
defeated army, stragglers who had lost 
their way, stragglers who, as they retreat- 
ed in darkness, fell into a trench and 
found there not only friends but men 
with similar desires, with identical 
hopes—and, most important of all, men 
with the will to reform the ranks, men 
who had the vision to see that the ranks 
could be reformed and that the new army 
could form the spearhead for victory. 


Today’s Ideals Embody Unity of 
Purpose 


I do not believe that the resurgence of 
Pan Americanism can be attributed to 
the farsighted statesmanship of any in- 
dividual, or to the organized effort of any 
nation. But I do believe that many in- 
dividuals, in all the nations of this hemi- 
sphere, during the past decade have 
found in Pan Americanism something 
which offered them the ideological sanc- 
tuary which they were seeking. 

They found far more than sanctuary; 
they found ideals and like-minded men 
and women who were willing to sacrifice 
brief personal advantage in order to forge 
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the ideals into a practical framework on 
which their conception of modern civili- 
zation could be built. 

On a recent visit to Mexico I found 
that the unity of purpose and the belief 
in the destiny of Pan American ideas, 
which was noticeable at Rio, had, if any- 
thing, intensified. Pan Americanism is 
going places. At Rio the spirit of Pan 
America showed its full vitality; it dem- 
onstrated the full promise which its spon- 
sors had long believed to be inherent. 

In addition to the basic concepts to 
which I have just referred there are like- 
wise appearing, and with equal vigor, 
certain ideas which offer a pretty clear 
picture of general principles which will 
determine the character of future foreign 
trade. I shall report these ideas briefly, 
with no particular thought as to the 
order of their importance or of their 
origin. They are all important—and 
particularly so to foreign traders, as they 
point out the kind of world in which you 
will be doing business, the sort of world 
in which our children will live. Some of 
these ideas may shock you, others may 
impress you as merely pious hopes. Iam 
not attempting to sell them to you; Iam 
merely reporting them to you so that you 
can evaluate them for yourselves. 


Domination Now Untenable, 
Exploitation Inadmissible 


First—Domination by a master race, a 
master nation, or a master class within 
a nation is untenable. That is what this 
war is about, that is what we are fighting 
against. Translating this into what we 
are fighting for, it means the Good- 
Neighbor Policy—a system of interna- 
tional organization and understanding 
under which agreements on foreign trade 
will be reached not merely because one 
nation is strong and another nation is 
weak. To be sure, there will be tangible 
reasons for agreement—but not the tan- 
gible reasons represented by a club or a 
division of tanks. 

Second.—Concessions which turn over 
to private groups the exploitation of nat- 
ural resources or the exclusive develop- 
ment of vital national functions, such as 
transportation and communication, 
either will not be granted at all or will be 
so administered that the public interest 
is fully protected at all times. If such 
concessions are granted to foreign groups, 
further safeguards will be imposed which 
will insure that most of the profits of 
such enterprises will be available for fur- 
ther development of the economic life of 
the nation which grants the concession. 


Full Production, Full Employ- 
ment 


Third.—A national economy or an in- 
ternational economy must be based on 
full production, full employment, and 
maximum national income. This is an- 
other way of saying that restrictive con- 
cepts of finance or trade which stand 
in the way of full development will be 
brushed aside. 

Fourih.—One-crop countries or one- 
industry countries are a thing of the past. 
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Certain localities, of course, have certain 
natural advantages, certain populations 
have certain specialized skills, but the 
people of all countries are entitled to the 
benefits of education, science, and inven- 
tion. Modern transportation, especially 
air transportation, and modern commu- 
nication, especially radio communication, 
have removed the last barriers to rapid 
exchange of individual or collective ideas, 


Broad Controls Envisaged, Based 
on Friendly Compacts 


Fifth.—The broad controls which wil] 
implement basic policies will be adminis- 
tered by governments in agreement with 
the governments of other friendly and 
similar-minded nations. This does not 
mean regimentation; it does not mean 
that individual initiative and the profit 
motive will be discouraged, but it does 
mean that the avenues for these activi- 
ties will be more clearly defined. It does 
mean that inventions, especially those 
which promote health, will be available to 
all people instead of to select groups. It 
does mean that no private group of inter- 
national industrialists or financiers, no 
matter how strong, will be able to take 
action which is fundamentally opposed to 
the national interest of any one country 
or any group of nations which have 
established common interests and com- 
mon principles. 

Sizth.—While the temporary cheap- 
ness of some particular commodity— 
especially a commodity which a nation 
does not itself produce—may recom- 
mend it for attention, many other fac- 
tors will be scrutinized before arrange- 
ments will be made for its purchase. 
The lessons of strategic materials will 
not be easily forgotten. Price, alone, 
will be subordinated to other factors. 
Not the least of these factors will be the 
conditions under which a commodity is 
produced. Certainly if men are fight- 
ing against the idea of slavery, against 
the idea of a master race, they will cer- 
tainly fight against slavery or its equiva- 
lent imposed by a price structure. The 
word “parity” to which we ourselves gave 
new meaning in our belated recognition 
of the problems of our own agricultural 
population is appearing frequently in 
conversations on international economic 
relationships. It is a hard word to 
translate or to export, but its meaning 
and the principles which underlie its new 
meaning already have great interna- 
tional circulation. 


Constructive Role for Interna 
tional Finance 


Seventh.—Curiosity about money, cur- 
rency relationships, the future of gold, 
international investment policy, and all 
the many other intricacies of interna- 
tional finance, is world-wide. I use the 
word “curiosity” purposely, as I have en- 
countered nothing definite enough to 
report it to you as an idea. Obviously, 
the extent of the curiosity—and I am 
sure that you will agree that it is exten- 
sive—indicates that change is imminent 
and that new financial concepts which 
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will fit and serve economies of full pro- 
duction and maximum national income 
are in the making. Finance will not be 
Jaggard when the time of decision ar- 
rives. That time is not yet—finance 
must serve in war; it is doing so and doing 
so eagerly and well. When peace and 
reconstruction come, finance will prove 
that it, too, does not fear the future; 
that it can meet the problems of conver- 
sion and full production in peace just as 
it is meeting the problems of conversion 
and full production for victory. 

There is much more that I would like 
to report to you. During the past few 
years I have had the opportunity of lis- 
tening to many people from many coun- 
tries. However, I have attempted to con- 
fine my reporting to the ideas which I 
believe are of particular interest to for- 
eign traders—to ideas that emphasize 
the great part which you will play in the 
future. 

As you all know, foreign trade for the 
duration must be confined to the move- 
ments of the essentials of war and the 
essentials of life for the populations of 
the United Nations. Even the most 
friendly neutrals will have to be served 
last. There will be little left over for 
them while the struggle lasts. This 
trickle of foreign trade will be conducted 
by the minimum number of individuals 
necessary to maintain the movements 
of essentials. I am sure that you all 
agree that wasted manpower is just as 
disastrous as wasted materials and 
wasted transportation. 


Victory Is Supreme Objective 


The waiting period may be long—no 
one can tell when or how victory will 
come. Meanwhile you will find many 
useful things to do. In some cases your 
experience will be quickly called on for 
the armed forces; many others will be 
serving with the new war agencies or do- 
ing work with the auxiliary services of 
the regular departments. Many more of 
you will be called for service, or you 
yourselves will find ways to be useful. 
There is not a man or a woman in this 
room who will not be taking active part 
in the war effort before this year is over. 

The American people like to win just 
as much as you like to engage in foreign 
trade. If you care as much about win- 
ning as I think you do, you will concen- 
trate on that, and go back to your favor- 
ite activity after you have won. Your 
favorite activity and your favorite sport, 
or something that you will like just as 
well, will be there after you have earned 
your victory. They will not be there if 
we lose. 





U.-S. Shares Stocks With Other 
Americas 


The United States is sharing with the 
other Americas remaining stocks of a 
dozen important products from manu- 
facturing industries which are being 
converted to war work. 

A survey discloses that these products 
include automobiles, trucks, mechanical 
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refrigerators, sewing machines, type- 
writers, radios, washing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners, metal furniture, cooking 
ranges, oil and gas burners, and electric 
heating appliances. 

In accordance with United States 
policy of equal treatment for consumers 
in the other Americas, stocks of these 
goods are being distributed on a propor- 
tionate basis. This means that the other 
American Republics are getting a share 
of the stocks in the same ratio as the 
reduced supplies are being distributed to 
essential users in the United States. 

Detailed figures on portions allotted 
are withheld, in line with wartime policy 
of discontinuing United States foreign- 
trade figures by countries. Officials, 
however, point out that sizable stocks of 
some manufactured goods, such as refrig- 
erators and radios, were accumulated 
before factories turned to war work and 
that these supplies may last for months. 

Some products, such as mechanical 
refrigerators, are subject to definite 
allocation for American Hemisphere 
markets. Others are being licensed for 
export without allocation quotas. 

In addition, the United States has 
allocated for the other Americas a long 
list of strategic and critical items. These 
include steel, chemicals, farm equipment, 
medicines. 

The United States also is sharing with 
neighboring countries stocks of some 
products formerly obtained from the 
Netherlands Indies, the Philippine Is- 
lands, and other sources now closed to 
American importers. An example is 
manila hemp, used for marine cordage, 
formerly imported almost entirely from 
the Philippines. 





Papain from the Pawpaw 
(Continued from p. 7) 


is then dried as rapidly as possible in a 
kiln or in the sun until it separates into 
a powdery substance white or creamy in 
color. Papain may also be obtained in 
small quantities from other parts of the 
tree. 


Many Uses 


Papain is a versatile product, but prob- 
ably its most essential use in the United 
States is in medicine. Its greatest use 
in this country, however, is believed to 
be in preparations designed to tenderize 
tough steaks and other meats. Consid- 
erable quantities are also said to be used 
in chewing gum. In the textile indus- 
try papain makes wool nonfelting and 
de-gums silk; in the leather industry it 
de-hairs hides. Containing an active 
enzyme similar to pepsin which breaks 
down proteins in foods, it is used in 
various preparations for the relief of 
dyspepsia and gastric catarrh. It has 
been recommended for treatment of 
other ills. 


Future Sources of Papain 


While Ceylon and British East Africa 
are believed to be the most important 
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producers of papain, small quantities are 
manufactured in the West Indies, par- 
ticularly in Jamaica and Trinidad, Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba. Should our reg- 
ular sources of papain be cut off, it is 
clear that we shall have to encourage 
greater production of papain in these 
West Indian regions and elsewhere in 
Central and South America. 
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